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than justified what I have said in praise of it, 

and the performance it gives of the First Sym- 
phony of Sibelius as recorded by Columbia is, 
perhaps, the high-water mark of its achievement. 
I have not been able as yet to bring up to Scotland 
any of those old records I have been talking about, 
so for the last two months I have been entirely de- 
pendent on the records published currently. This 
has meant, of course, that I have played over the 
January and February records a great deal more often 
than I can usually find the time to play new records ; 
and once more I have had impressed upon my mind 


Tis E.M.G. Gramophone Mark 10a has more 


.the importance of repetition so far as one’s apprecia- 


tion of music is concerned. Actually there has been 


‘very little music published during these two months 
. with 


which I was not already familiar, but 
among it was this magnificent First Symphony of 
Sibelius, which impresses me more and more every 
time I hear it. I have found nothing else in music 
that so completely expresses my own state of mind 
at the present moment as that first movement, and 
until a Scottish composer of equal genius arises I 
shall continue to feel that the spirit of Scotland has 
been more richly expressed by Sibelius than by any- 
body. It would be absurd to try to draw a parallel 
between the relation of Finland to Russia and the 
relation of Scotland to England, but it is not too far- 
fetched to claim that the struggle against natural 
disadvantages of climate and soil has moulded the 
Finnish character along the same lines as the Scottish. 
So that, when the differences of racial origin have 
been taken into account, a marked spiritual affinity 
seems to emerge. 
in common there always seems between Ireland and 
Poland and between the individual Irishman and the 
individual Pole, but it had never occurred to me to 
search for similarities between the Scotsman and the 
Finn. I am grossly ignorant about Finland, and it 
may be that when I learn something more about it, 
as I shall certainly try to do now, this attempt to 
draw a parallel will break down hopelessly. No 
matter. This great First Symphony has provided the 
spiration, or perhaps I should say more correctly 
the aspiration, to discover something about a country 
of which I know next to nothing, and as the mental 
indolence of middle age grows beguiling, one is grate- 


I have often thought how much’ 


ful to a refreshing source of enthusiasm like that 
provided by this magnificent Symphony. 

Many years ago I happened to be present- in 
Queen’s Hail at the first performance in England of 
The Swan of Tuonela, a Symphonie Poem of Sibelius, 
which I have never been lucky enough to hear since. 
It made an immense impression on me at the time, 
and I am wishing now that it was obtainable in the 
recorded form. I urge readers who are unfamiliar 
with all of Sibelius except Finlandia and the Valse 
Triste to make this First Symphony the next big work 
they allow themselves, I am wondering why Colum- 
bia published the Second Symphony before the First. 
As soon as the records reach me from Jethou I shall 
assuredly play the Second Symphony over as often 
as I have played the First, and I confidently expect 
that they will have much more to teach me now. 
There is a superficial resemblance between the music 
of Sibelius and the music of Tchaikovsky, though 
Sibelius is much more virile and does not seem to 
indulge in self-pity. We get, however, a similar 
wealth of dramatic contrast by means of the orches- 
tration. From a technical standpoint the recording 
of this symphony by Columbia seems to me super- 
latively good, but I shall not say that it is the best 
piece of orchestral recording they have done because 
they will probably produce another orchestral record- 
ing presently of which I shall want to say the same, 
and I cannot think of any greater compliment to pay. 

The next piece of music with which I was un- 
familiar was a Symphonic Poem of César Franck’s 
called Redemption, published by Polydor on 
one disc. It is interesting to note how completely 
César. Franck divorces himself from his mannerisms 
when he is not writing in one of the recognised 
musical forms: the symphony, the quintet, the 
quartet, the sonata, and the symphonic variations. 
Never for a minute then does he allow the listener to 
suppose he is hearing the music of anyone except 
César Franck. But who would ever have guessed that 
Le Chasseur Maudit was written by the old gentle- 
man? By the way, what about a re-recording of 
Le Chasseur Maudit? Columbia did a wonderful 
acoustical recording of it, and it is a piece of music 
that would repay some generous electricity. To 
return to Redemption. I should certainly never have 
guessed that it was written by César Franck. This 
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should be noted by readers who want to acquire with- 
out spending too much money a piece of music not 
often heard. There is no doubt that the Polydor 
Company are making some remarkable records. 
Their Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, for instance, 
which was sent to me up here by Messrs. Keith 
Prowse, gave me a more authentic impression of 
listening to the massed strings of a real orchestra 
than almost any other orchestral record I can 
remember off-hand, and quite apart from the excel- 
lence of the recording I enjoyed the performance of 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Hans 
Pfitzner better than any other performance we have 
had on the gramophone. On the twelfth side is a 
movement of Beethoven’s Trio for violin, clarinet 
and piano. This was very welcome during the pre- 
vailing famine in chamber music. Another fine 
orchestral recording from Polydor is the Faust Ballet 
Music on three twelve-inch discs. So, too, is the 
Capriccio Italien of Tchaikovsky. I believe I have 
already mentioned the _ extraordinarily good 
shortened version of Faust on five twelve-inch discs. 
It is only through the personal interest of that inde- 
fatigable enthusiast Mr. Stokes that I am able to 
say anything about Polydor records, for until .re- 
cently I had no opportunity to hear them. I am 
sorry I did not have the pleasure of hearing the 
concert given at the Aeolian Hall the other day under 
the auspices of The Connoisseurs’ Club, when an en- 
thusiastic audience had an opportunity of hearing 
some of the records which are not in general circula- 
tion in this country. Anybody who takes the trouble 
to read through the advertisements of Messrs. 
Rimington, Van Wyck and other specialists, which 
appear every month in THE GRAMOPHONE, must be 
astonished at the amount of good music that can now 
be published on the continent without its being 
thought worth while to publish over here. One is 
compelled to believe that, if there were more British 
gramophone dealers with the enterprise and discern- 
ment of the few firms who announce their importa- 
tions in these pages and presumably do well, it 
would not be so difficult to get good music into cir- 
culation. I have been turning over in my mind the 
possibility of forming a record-buying society on 
similar lines to the Book Society, and if I can knock 
it into any kind of practical shape I shall aim at 
celebrating the GramMopHone’s first century next 
September with some scheme like this. There are 
many difficulties, but they could all be overcome by 
genuine co-operation. 


The third unfamiliar piece of music to which I have 
been listening, and that about sixty times in a couple 
of months, is Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge, played by 
the Léner String Quartet, and published by Columbia 
on a couple of light blue twelve-inch discs, and 
already I am almost able to describe it as mellifluous, 
That is the epithet which the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica uses to describe my own style of writing 
English, and I take it to mean sweet and easy. Now, 
if anybody had told me two months ago that I should 
soon be thinking Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge sweet and 
easy, I should have felt inclined to bang him on the 
head with one of the volumes of Grove’s Dictionary 
and tell him to wake up. 


I have alluded to the Mark 10a gramophone, and, 
as most of our readers know, there is a strong body 
of support for the Senior Expert. I have already 
said all I intend to say at present in comparing their 
performances. Now I want to talk about the Cascade 
Sideboard Gramophone, of which our technical staff 
gave a most favourable report last October. Its 
value for money is truly remarkable. It is quite 
unlike any other gramophone. It really is what it 
claims to be, a very well made sideboard four feet §i 
long, one foot nine inches wide and three fect high. 
The aperture of the large horn is at the side, so that 
every inch in the generous cupboard space can be 
utilised. I am not going to say that right through 
the gramophone repertory and in any room the 
musical performance of the Cascade equals that of 
the Senior Expert or the Mark 10a, but the superi- 
ority of these two is chiefly demonstrated when coping 
with big orchestral records. 


them off at their best, and in a low room the Cascade 
excels. The sound-box sent out with it by the 
makers is the reliable Meltrope; but the sound-box 
that suits it better than any I have tried is my latest 
Virtz, and I feel inclined to say that with a Virtz 
sound-box and a Cascade gramophone the reprodue- 
tion of the piano and of the solo violin is perhaps 
better than on any instrument that I have heard, and 
I am inclined to say that in the reproduction of the 
voice the Cascade holds its own with any other instr- 
ment, though for the voice I have been using the 
admirable new Astra No. 5 sound-box from the 
Gramophone Exchange. The Cascade would be an 
ideal gramophone for a ship, where its steadiness and 
solidity would be invaluable, and where it would gait 
from the absence of lofty rooms. The price in oak 
is £25, and in mahogany £380, payable by instal 
ments. I hear from Messrs. W. J. Bond & Sons, the 
makers, that they are going to bring out a smaller 
variant in which the horn will be larger and not con® 
cealed. This is to sell at round about £10. Ther} 

is no doubt that the Virtz sound-box is ideally suited )j 
to this gramophone, and that of course would meal }y 
probably another thirty shillings or two guineas t0 
add to the price. Let me make myself perfectly 
clear. If it is a question of performing the Firt 
Symphony of Sibelius, why, then, the Mark 10.7) 
the Senior Expert must have the verdict easily. Butf 

for such a record as that lovely last record 4 
Kreisler’s, Dvorak’s Indian Lament and Slavomt 
Dance No. 8 in G Major on a red_ twelve-ineh 





Both the Mark 10s 
and the Senior Expert require a lofty room to showgg 
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H.M.V., the Cascade with a Virtz sound-box could 
easily hold its own. The tone of the Cascade is mar- 
yellously forward, and Mr, Virtz has been sending 
me sound-boxes for the old Balmain pagoda which 
at the present moment is look eastward to the sea 
down at Jethou. The tone of that was of course the 

rfection of forwardness, so that the Virtz seems 
exactly what is required for the Cascade. I have had 
to judge both the Mark 10a and the Cascade by new 
records, and when some of my old records reach me 
up here I may have to qualify some of these opinions. 
Meanwhile, I strongly advise readers interested in 
acoustical gramophones not to leave out the Cascade 
when they are pursuing their investigations. 

The H.M.V. album of the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony on six twelve-inch black discs, played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski, 
is to my taste a completely satisfying performance, 
.jand by far the best I have heard so far on the gramo- 
phone. That was the first of Brahms’s Symphonies 
to be published, and H.M.V. are the first company to 
do it. By the way, H.M.V. was also the first to do 
the whole of a string quartet without any cuts, and 
that was the first of the Opus 51 pair. This has not 

et been re-recorded electrically, and for sentimental 
reasons I hope that H.M.V. will provide it for us as 
soon as possible, though I fear chamber music on the 
gramophone, if not killed by wireless, has been 
heavily stunned for the time. We really were 
beginning to make a little headway with popular 
appreciation till that unhappy series of ultra modern 
hamber music shed a blight upon listeners. How- 
ever, our business for the moment is with the very 
antithesis of chamber music in this performance of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony by the Philadelphians. 
I think I should call the Second Symphony definitely 
the most melodious of Brahms’s four symphonies, 
using melodious as the man-in-the-street uses it. The 
popularity of Brahms had been helped a great deal 
during the past two or three years by wireless per- 
formances of his symphonies, and by a number of 
good recordings of them. When I wrote my review 
of the acoustical recordings of the Second Symphony 
in these columns I used to get letters from readers 
with a note of reproach in them as if, in persuading 
them to invest in the Second Symphony of Brahms, 
I had persuaded them to give shelter to a large, dull, 
unwieldy, and expensive dog. Nowadays, I am hear- 
ng from the same readers that since developing their 


}*ppreciation of Brahms they find themselves incap- 


Hable of listening with pleasure to Wagner, and I must 
confess that I started with a certain anxiety to play 
right through those superb two albums of Tannhduser 
with which Columbia surprised us the other day. 
_ Tannhiéuser was the opera which, when I heard 
~ first 82 years ago at, I believe, the Lyceum 
heatre, revealed to me that instead of disliking 
opera intensely, which until then I had always sup- 
B 





posed I did, opera could be a veritable enchantment. 
I can see now those obese nymphs of the Venusberg 
prancing about the stage in fleshings that varied from 
a dingy carmine to a dead white. I can still see that 
great peroxide haystack of a wig which Venus herself 
wore, a Venus whose emergence from the sea would 
have been more like a Margate tripper bobbing up 
outside a bathing machine than the divine Paphian 
herself. I can still see Tannhauser himself in a kind 
of nightgown of chain armour. Yet, in spite of the 
disenchantment of the eye, the music conquered. In 
the Bayreuth performance we can have our own 
visions of the Venusberg, and the exquisite voice and 
singing of Ruth Jost-Arden will make us conjure a 
lovelier Venus than we shall probably ever see for our- 
selves. As for Maria Miller, who plays Elizabeth, 
were I to judge her by her voice and singing I should 
back her to win the first prize in any contemporary 
beauty contest. Then there is Andrésen, the glorious 
bass, and Herbert Jannssen, the perfect barytone. 
There are marvellous choruses too, and throughout the 
orchestral recording is of the best Columbia quality. 
The production is, in fact, a very complete triumph. 


I only hope that the immense amount of money 
and time and attention which it has cost to achieve 
this remarkable result will have its due reward in 
this period of world-wide depression. Incidentally, 
I might take this opportunity to observe that the 
world-wide depression will not be cured until the 
doctors make up their minds to give up bleeding as 
a cure for pernicious anemia, for that is exactly the 
attitude which contemporary financiers with a few 
notable exceptions like Mr. Reginald McKenna are 
taking up. So long as this shortage of currency is 
deliberately maintained in the interests of those who 
have obtained control of the world’s currency, so 
long shall we suffer from obsolete ‘‘remedies.”” A 
correspondent wrote to remonstrate with me for my 
failure to appreciate that Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Lansbury were sincerely doing their best. I would 
remind him that the best intentions in the world are 
no justification for mistakes. Indeed, I will go so 
far as to remind him that Hell is paved with good 
intentions. There is no desire on my part to tres- 
pass with politics or political economy upon space 
that should be preserved for music, but when I 
receive letters from correspondents who are longing 
to buy good music, but who, owing to the circum- 
stances of the time and the folly of professional 
politicians and financiers, are being deprived of their 
purchasing power, my criticism of a superb achieve- 
ment like a Bayreuth Tannhduser must include those 
whose conduct of affairs is making it increasingly 
difficult for such achievements to be carried through. 

I see that by the time these words are in print we 
shall have had the H.M.V. album of II Trovatore, 
and that being the case it will probably be more 
useful to readers if I reserve my remarks about the 
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Columbia Trovatore till I can make a comparison. 
All I will say meantime is that it will have to be a 
wonderful performance to beat the Columbia album, 
which goes with a precision of inspired clockwork. 

The belief I expressed in Gerhard Hiisch as a really 
good barytone is being borne out by each new record 
of his that the Parlophone Company gives us. I 
have said before that I am no more enamoured of 
Italian opera in German than I am of it in English, 
but Gerhard Hiisch singing Germont’s aria Di 
Provenza is so beautiful that I was able to forget 
that it was in German. On the other side of this 
twelve-inch Parlophone is a tuneful aria from Czar 
and Carpenter, his success in which finally establishes 
the accomplished versatility of this artist. Conchita 
Supervia has established herself as an outstanding 
favourite of the gramophone, and has consolidated 
her success, by what I hear, by triumphant appear- 
ances at the Albert Hall. I hope we shall have an 
opportunity of seeing her in Covent Garden in 
Carmen, and I hope that she will give us more and 
more Spanish songs, for we have no woman who can 
compare with her in Spanish singing since the gramo- 
phone was invented. During the last two or three 
years the best singers on the gramophone have been 
introduced to us by the Parlophone Company. 

But I believe that the new Italian tenor Tommaso 
Alcaide, who made his début in the Columbia list 


last month, may easily become a gramophone star of 


the first magnitude. He reminds me of the incom- 
parable Alessandro Bonci, who graced the Columbia 
list ten years ago. For his first record Alcaide has 
chosen the lovely aria Mi par d’udir ancora from 
Bizet’s Pescatori di Perle and the lovely Donizetti 
aria Spirto Gentil from La Favorita. His voice has 
mercifully been allowed by the microphone to dis- 
play its lyric quality without undue amplification, 
and I sincerely hope that the recorders will not feel 
tempted to use such an exquisite organ as a fire- 
alarm or a fog-siren. This apparently effortless 
singing will be a welcome change, for not even those 
excellent new Electrocolor needles (which have again 
been improved recently) can cope with the vibrant 
din emitted by so many modern Italian tenors. 
**Peace, peace! Oh, for some peace in the beautiful 
valley of Bong!”’ 

The gramophone used to be our beautiful valley of 
Bong. Tommaso Alcaide has begun well, and I 
shall hope to be writing next January that the tenor 
record of the year is a light-blue Columbia of 
Tommaso Alcaide singing whatever happens to be 
the best record we get from him during this year. 

The abbreviated version of The Mikado published 
by Columbia last month was evidently a success, for 
they followed it up with an abbreviated version of 
The Gondoliers, but at the time of writing I have 
not had time to hear it through. 

February is a bad month for editors. 
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Last month I alluded to an admirable waltz recor, 
by Marek Weber and his Orchestra, and this month 
they maintain their return to form with a delight. 
fully played selection from Aida. At this rate Marek 
Weber will re-establish himself in the position he 
held as a leader of light music six years ago. The 
Piccadilly Celebrity list at 2s. continues to maintain 
its quality, and there is a particularly good vocal 
record of a Russian tenor, Maxim Turganoff, singing 
Gopak from Moussorgsky’s Romances et Chansons, 
and the popular Spanish song La Mantilla. I was 
impressed, too, by David Leslie’s voice in the Flower 
Song from Carmen and Walther’s Prize Song from 
The Meistersingers on an ordinary Piccadilly it 
eighteenpence. 

A particularly interesting couple of records come 
from H.M.V. made by the Schola of Ampleforth 
Abbey, conducted by a very old friend of Tm 
GRAMOPHONE, the Rev. J. B. McElligott, ©.S.B. 
These are both twelve-inch plums. On C2087 we 
have some of the Mass and the Salve Regina, and on 
C2088 excerpts of the Compline and the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus. For all the music I have heard I would 
still sooner listen to plainsong than to any music. 
It may be that I get from it the kind of musical 
reaction so many people get from Bach. I believe 
that H.M.V, has brought out on the Continent a long 
series of the Gregorian, but I have not been fortunate 
enough to hear them. A Parlophone record made 
by Henriette Renié of the harp proves that the harp 
can be recorded successfully, and I wish that Parlo- 
phone would give us that lovely Harp and Flute 
Concerto of Mozart’s, a movement which was, as 
I remember, published years ago by H.M.V. This 
particular disc contains Zabel’s La Source on one 
side and Contemplation, a composition by the Mlle. 
Renié herself. 
much more of this kind of simple music on the 
gramophone, and I recommend this Parlophone 
twelve-inch disc with some confidence. 

This month we include a very interesting review by 
Mr. Herman Klein of Professor Dawson Freer’s book 
on singing which is published by H.M.V. at 1s., and 
possibly next month I may find an opportunity to 
supplement Mr. Klein’s remarks. Meanwhile, let 
me call the attention of readers to the little booklet 
published by the Gramophone Exchange “‘All about 
the Gramophone” (6d.). I never think of the 
Gramophone Exchange but I think of the first day 
I heard the Orchestraphone with that old Astra 
sound-box. In those days it was certainly the best 
instrument on the market. There is a No. 5 Astra 
sound-box now, and a very fine sound-box it is for 
electrical recordings. I have used it a good deal on 
my Cascade, particularly for vocal records, as | 
mentioned at the beginning of this editorial. The 
price is £2 10s, Compton MACKENZIE. 


Eilean Aigas. 





I am sure that there is room for} 
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FREE SERVICE. 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


His Master's Voice A.C. 

520 Mah. or Wal. £65 
Oak- - £60 
FREE SERVICE 


Kolster Brandes A.C. 
189 - - &95 
FREE SERVICE 


Columbia A.C. or D.C. 

302 Walnut 95, gns. 

90 gns. 

“i k 80 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Majestic A.C. 
102 Walnut - #60 
FREE SERVICE 


Ferranti A.C. 
Mah. - 75 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Imhof— His Master's 
Voice Automatic 
Radio- Gramophone 
enior - - £235 
FREE SERVICE 


Kolster Brandes A.C. 
167 Oak - £37: 10 
FREE SERVICE - 


Imhof — His Master's 

Voice Automatic 

Radio-Gramophone 
nior - 4 


FREE SERVICE 


@ Every Radio-Gramophone bought at 
Imhof House carries with it the immense 
advantage FREE SERVICE FOR ONE 
YEAR anywhere in the United Kingdom. 


That is only one of the many compelling 
reasons why you should buy direct from 
Imhof House, the largest and most 
renowned Gramophone and Radio 
House in Europe. 


Study these conclusive facts :— 


You can see, hear and compare every reputable 
Radio-Gramophone. 


Numerous instrument comparison and demon- 


stration salons—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF. 


Free demonstration in your own home without 
any obligation whatsoever, 


Free delivery and installation. 


Unbiased expert advice on musical and 
technical matters. 


Pay as you please—Cash—C.O.D. or extended 
payments. 


Immediate delivery of practically every model. 


MU fred lmhof:. 


IMHOF HOUSE 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
(2 doors from Tottenham Court Road) 





His Master's Voice A.C. 
521 Wal. - 48 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Columbia A.C. or D.C. 

310 Mah. - 43 gns. 

n Oak - 40 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Columbia A.C. 

308 Wal. - 69 gns. 

n Mah. - 65 gne. 

n Oak - 62 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Fada A.C. 
Walnut ° #85 
FREE SERVICE 


Majestic A.C. 
233 Walnut #70 
FREE SERVICE 


Varley A.C. or D.C. 
Ap 14 - 85 gns. 
FREE SERVICE 


Phillips A.C. 
Walnut - #80 
FREE SERVICE 








ADVERTISE MENTS ix] 





ELECTRIC RECORDING 
MID-FEBRUARY _LIST. 


PRICE REDUCED—QUALITY BETTER THAN EVER. 


THE MASKED STROLLERS f THE BLUE JAYS (with Vocal Duet) 
(Concertina and Trumpet Duets) 
1451 Love’s Old Sweet Song 
The Sunshine of Your Smile 
RADIO RHYTHM BOYS 


(with Vocal Chorus) STANLEY KIRKBY (with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
Sing — -trot from Sound Film “ Forward 
1452 





Old-fashioned Girl (Fox-trot from Film ‘‘ Just 
Imagine ’’) 


Never Swat a Fly Fox-trot 
1456 


1457 { Somewhere in Old Wyoming Waltz Songs 


Just a * Little le Closer (Fox-trot from Film ‘“‘ Remote By all the Stars above You 


Control ’ 
G. H. ELLIOTT (the Original Chocolate-Coloured Coon) RADIO MELODY BOYS (with Vocal Chorus) 
(With Orchestral Accompaniment) 1480 { Retthowe Fox-trot 
1453 Here Comes the Sun Fox-trot Songs Elizabeth (from Musical Play ‘‘ Wonder Bar ’’) 
{ Hake Yourself a Happiness Pie Fox-trot 
TEDDY BART (with Orchestral Accomraniment) 
( than You Know (Blues Ballad from Film 





* Great Day ’’) 
What Good am I without You? Blues Ballad 


LESLIE WESTON with HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN 


461 I want to Go to Asia Comedy Songs 
14614 We all go OO, Ha, Ha! Together 


Obtainable from KE:TH PROWSE 163, Regent Street, W.1, and Leading Gramophone 
Deal ers Everywhere. 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED, LONDON, S.E.15 
CHROMIC NEEDLES ENSURE SATISFACTION 
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TILL following my voyage of re-discovery, my 
> next port of call is the renowned H.M.V. Cata- 
jogue in which, if one finds less of the curious 
nd unusual than in the Columbia, there is a mag- 
ificent galaxy of standard and favourite works, 
ndispensable to the foundation of a representative 
ollection of gramophone records. As I shall en- 
eavour tu show, there is no lack of more out-of-the- 
yay records as well, and it is with 
hese, and also with some super- 
atively good versions of more 
amiliar works, that it is my pur- 
ose to deal in this and my two next 
nsuing articles. 
For the chamber music neophyte 
vho has crossed the Rubicon of the 
schaikowsky ‘‘Andante Cantabile”’ 
d the Haydn ‘‘Emperor’”’ Varia- 
ions, I can conceive no more en- 
aging and colourful example of 
he String Quartet than Dvorak’s 
‘Nigger’’ Quartet in F on H.M.V. 
D1124-6 (19/6), a work especially 
ommendable to any lover of viola 
one, owing to the unusually promi- 
ent role assigned to this instru- 
ent throughout. It is given the 
oyful task of announcing the main 
heme of the First Movement, a 
une of the most captivating and ear-haunting 
ature, characteristically syncopated and worked 
with the utmost gaiety merging, via a diminuendo, 
nto a contrasted, but also syncopated, second sub- 
ect given out by the first violin. The development 
section maintains, and even enhances, the bright and 
lvacious character of the whole, and there is an 
inexpected echo of Balfe near the close of the first 
side! (Balfe, by the way, makes use in “The 
Bohemian Girl’? of a Polish folk tune which Dvorak 
has also used elsewhere; goodness knows how and 
where Michael William got hold of the melody.) The 
return to the recapitulation is most cunningly con- 
trived, and there is some interesting ’cello writing 
throughout the reprise, the movement being rounded 
off by a piquant Coda. The Lento movement is a 
favourite, and small wonder, for its lyrical beauty is 
intense—linkéd sweetness, long drawn out—three 
distinct themes being used for its fashioning, sup- 
ported through a large part of the movement by a 
sort of ostinato rhythmic accompaniment. The Coda 
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is of outstanding loveliness, and the gracious spirit of 
the Dvorak of the ‘‘New World’’ Largo broods medi- 
tatively and melodiously over the entire movement. 
The Scherzo is a brightly bustling little movement, 
cleverly expanded from the characteristic rhythmic 
figure announced in the opening bars, with a Trio in 
the minor, while the Finale is a sparkling Rondo, bub- 
bling with happy tune and high spirits and brilliantly 
completing a work notable for its pre- 
vailing gaiety and frank tunefulness. 


I think the Companies will never 
repeat the error of policy com- 
mitted at the time of the Beethoven 
Centenary when, within a_ few 
weeks, the market was fairly soused 
with Beethoven recordings, far in 
excess of its saturation point, as 
determined by the purchasing 
capacity of the public. I fear that 
much sterling stuff was borne away 
upon the current of that headlong 
overflow. It is unfortunate that 
the Flonzaley Quartet’s perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Quartets in 
G (Op. 18, No. 2) and F (Op. 135) 
saw the light at this hectic period, 
and especially at a date when 
countless potential purchasers had 
probably just acquired the same works played by 
another body, for these eight ten-inch discs (DA847- 
854 inclusive) comprise not only the two most superb 
string quartet recordings ever made, but are also two 
of the most stimulating productions in the whole 
gamut of recorded music. Here are two of 
Beethoven’s most representative quartets, the one 
being among his earliest triumphs and the other his 
ultimate essay in this form. The G major, nick- 
named ‘“‘The Compliment”’ on account of its elegance 
and grace, is well known of course, and it is upon 
the extraordinarily fine playing and recording that I 
desire to insist here. I doubt whether such flawless 
chamber music interpretation will ever be surpassed, 
now that the Flonzaleys are no more, and I question, 
too, whether the gramophone will ever know repro- 
duction more perfect than this, especially in the truly 
amazing Finale, which strikes fire from the heart. 
The latest Beethoven quartet offers fascinating 
pabulum indeed for contemplation and study. Here 
is the Master’s last word in the form in which he 
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had enshrined his loftiest and profoundest thoughts ; 
here, the high places conquered and the ultimate 
goal attained, Beethoven reviews the past and pro- 
nounces his sublime epilogue. Of slighter propor- 
tions than the other quartets of the “‘posthumous”’ 
group, the F major is no less pregnant than its 
fellows in thoughts that seem to lie too deep for ex- 
pression through the chosen medium, as if Beethoven 
had exhausted all mortal means of articulation and 
groped tentatively after some more ideal mode of 
utterance. 

This seems to me to be the clue to that enigmatic 
Scherzo, so experimental in feeling, with its almost 
freakish outbursts and its more tremendous silences. 
This movement follows a supremely dramatic opening 
Allegro, of changing moods, and precedes the mag- 
nificent Lento in D flat, charged with that brooding 
loveliness that reflects the rapt mysticism of the 
composer’s last period. This is that music of 
Beethoven which Sir Henry Hadow has described so 
memorably as “‘rising unto melody the like of which 
the world has never known and will never know 
again.”” Over the introductory Grave of the Finale, 
Beethoven has written the words ‘‘Muss es sein?’’ 
(Must it be ?) and, above the emphatic Allegro theme, 
the response “‘Es muss sein’’ (It must be). Dismiss 
any vulgar and irrelevant interpretation you have 
ever heard ascribed to these words and hearken to 
the spiritual conflict revealed in the glorious music 
of the Finale, which limns for us in everlasting out- 
lines a Beethoven, like Ulysses : 

** Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 
There is Beethoven’s answer to the buffetings of 
destiny and the problems of existence ! 


Of the high fellowship of the later Beethoven is 
César Franck, in whose Pianoforte Quintet in F minor 
(as in whose other works) I seldom fail to sense a 
subtle but definite affinity with the last period works 
of the Bonn master. Truly, Beethoven’s utterance 
is cosmic where Franck’s is often merely cloistral, but 
in both is the same ardour of spirit, the same yearning 
intensity as of wanderers lost in the by-ways of a 
wilderness and passionately seeking a country whose 
fading margins baffle their questing gaze. The long 
first movement of the Quintet is fraught with that 
spiritual storm and stress that often rent the tem- 
pestuous soul of Beethoven; its climax is a cry of 
agony of spirit for which you shall search all music 
in vain for a parallel. The lovely slow movement, 
“bathed in silver light,’’ glimpses a_ transient 
serenity won through strife and suffering, but the 
Finale, querulous, agitated, idiosyncratic, and tremu- 
lous with a nervous excitation of spirit, leaves 
Franck’s passionate questionings unanswered. How 
little Franck’s music lends colour to the legendary 
notion of the composer as a pious recluse, serenely 


—————— 






content in his child-like devotion and faith in 4 
ultimate goodness of things! Surely never a deyo, 
apostle of orthodoxy challenged the prime foundatig 
of heaven and earth in accents as audacious as thei 
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The International String Quartet, with Cortot Ment 
the piano, record this Quintet on DB1099-11024)}j] 
lovely performance, if an insufficiently startling agfhcor 
emotionally disturbing one. This is not music to HMiyen 
heard with comfortable complacency of mind. Anfhelo 
here let me interpolate the advice that a stranger tein 
Franck should defer acquaintance with the Quintdhil 
until he has first learnt to love the adorable “Synfielo 
phonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra’’ whiditer 
Cortot and the London Symphony Orchestra cof | ; 
ducted by Landon Ronald have recorded si ¢ 
exquisitely on DB1069-70. With three contrastingine | 
themes, all announced on the first side (the thinifhy ] 
which is introduced by the strings pizzicato, being); 
indisputably one of the world’s best tunes), the con 
poser conjures most magically through the remaind 
of the work, piano and orchestra sharing the hono 
and a wide emotional range being explored, the fin 
section tingling with an exultant jubilation as «& 
hilarating as irresistible. 


Right off the beaten track, and a work bot 
beautiful and interesting, is Dohnanyi’s Quartet @ess 
D flat, Op. 15, also recorded by the redoubta 
Flonzaley team on DB1135-7. Let not the mo 
conservative musician shun this work; indeed, it 
to such that its appeal will be immediate, for here 
a composition by a living writer which is in ti 
authentic classical tradition and with which not eve 
the most captious critic of contemporary tendenei 
could find fault on the ground of “‘ultra-modernism. 
Sir Edward is not more enthusiastic about Dugg 
than am I over this noteworthy ‘“‘find’’ which occupi 
a place of honour in my cabinet. In three mov 
ments, the first consists of an introductory Lay 
(which forms an integral part of the first movemen 
and is a recurrent and hightly sig::ificant facto 
therein) plunging boldly into an Allegro of rema 
able breadth of conception and muscularity ¢ 
texture. The vigour and virility of this movemel 
are tempered by a tenderly romantic second subjet, 
accompanied pizzicato, and by the thoughtful inte 
ludes in which the germinative idea of the introd 
tion returns, but otherwise a forceful and intenselfo 1 
masculine vitality characterises the whole movemel 
which is of splendid strength and dignity. lM 
second movement, Presto accaciato, is dominated } 
a persistent, rapidly treading figure reminiscent 
Siegmund flying from his foes in the Prelude to Mj . 
*‘Valkyrie,’’ and this colours the whole of the f 
part of the movement and the da Capo, sometimé 
having the field to itself and sometimes serving 
accompaniment to other themes. There is a Triom™ | 
astonishing beauty, a broad chorale-like melody mot 
divinely harmonised and falling with inexpressible 
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% fort on the ear. The Quartet concludes, 
uriously enough, with an Adagio, covering three 
des, no less loftily inspired than the previous move- 
vents. Of -almost ecclesiastical solemnity and 
obility throughout the first side, it becomes on the 
ond in the highest degree impassioned and elo- 
ent, the ‘‘Siegmund’’ theme and the beauteous 
nelody of the Introduction, or derivatives of them, 
ing re-introduced with dramatic and moving effect, 


intdhile there is also an occasional echo of the lovely 


nelody of the Trio, but this may or may not be 
ntentional. 
Ido hope that those of my readers who do not jib 
t the admittedly stiff price (25/6) will buy this 
ne Quartet, even if they disregard all my other tips, 
infor I cannot believe that my huge zest for it is mis- 
i ed. One hears so much of the classical idiom 
ing played out and so little of pure melody and 
mony in the productions of our latter-day 
husicians that a work like this, so replete in these 
alities and showing, at the same time, so little sign 
exhaustion or mere servile imitation, is as the 
adow of a great rock in a weary land. It is not, 
trust, reactionary to welcome with heartfelt glad- 
ess a quartet by a contemporary composer which 
ahms himself might have signed. 


If anybody has bought the Porpora ’Cello Sonata 
n the strength of my recent eulogy thereof, he might 
ke,to know that DB908 is a worthy twin thereto— 
similar Sonata by Sammartini played in her usual 
The slightly rococo 
‘fst movement (with thoughts of Paradies’ Toccata), 
ame Handelian Largo (complete with the Saxon’s 
haracteristic ‘‘Scotch Snap’’), and the spirited Gigue 
e all delightful ‘“‘period’’ music. Another little 


atistrumental disc which I can recommend with con- 


dence is DA866—‘‘La Fille aux cheveux de lin’”’ of 
Debussy, arranged as a violin solo and most charm- 
igly played, with an almost shy delicacy, by 
ibaud :— 
“As some rare little rose, a piece of inmost 

Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 

Maiden, not to be greeted unbenignly.”’ 
It is backed by a favourite Brahms valse. I came 
‘iio this record on the advice of no less a dignitary 


than a Judge of the High Court. It is an awe- 
inspiring thought that the witchery of the gramo- 
phone has penetrated even the austere fastnesses of 
the judicial bench; one feels that not many years 
ago the faintest hint of such a thing would have 
involved instant committal for contempt in facie 
curte. 

Before closing may I prescribe for an hour’s en- 
trancement the acquisition of four records (D1459- 
62) which provide a complete lieder recital in 
miniature: Elena Gerhardt singing incomparably a 
miscellany of Schubert songs. I class these discs 
with the Parlophone ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben” 
cycle (already dealt with in these articles) as the finest 
lieder recordings known to me, and there is joy untold 
in closing one’s eyes and being transported in fancy to 
Wigmore or Aeolian Hall by the magic of these 
records. Opening on D1459 we hear the sturdy and 
splendidly tuneful ‘‘Fischerweise’’ and the chaste 
and graceful ‘‘Geheimes,’’ one of Schubert’s most 
peerless inspirations. D1460 contains the glorious 
**Abschied,’”’ aglow with the spirit of adventure, and 
the gentle ‘‘Schlummerlied”’ in flowing twelve-eight 
measure, with soft horn-like phrases for the voice, 
echoed by the piano. D1461 holds for us the 
tripping ‘‘Musensohn,’? whose innocent rhythms 
might belong to the ‘“‘Beggar’s Opera,’’ that ex- 
quisitely wrought vocal cameo “‘Der Rosenband,”’ 
and the angelic beauty of ‘“‘Im Frihling,’’ in which 
the perfect sympathy and co-operation between 
singer and pianist produce a model of all that lieder 
singing should be. The fourth disc bears the ever- 
green ‘‘Litanei’’ and an enthralling ‘‘Romance” 
from ‘“‘Rosamunde.’’ I have selected these four 
records from the eight contained in Album 68, which 
includes, in addition to the foregoing, four records 
of songs from the ‘‘Winterreise’’ cycle. The entire 
album is a thing to be coveted, of course, but, failing 
that, the four discs I have discussed are too precious 
to be missed. By the way, no mention of H.M.V. 
lieder recordings would be complete without refer- 
ence to Florence Austral’s amazingly ~ beautiful 
singing of two of Richard Strauss’s purest gems of 
song—‘‘Ciacilie’’ and ‘“Traum durch die Dammerung” 
on a 4/6 ten-inch disc, E491. Don’t miss it. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MUSICAL HIGHBROW MENACR 


By JOHN BARBIROLLI 


HAT highbrow is an ugly and much-abused 
word I admit. Yet experience suggests that 
the designation itself is no better and no worse 

than its namesakes in the musical world deserve. 

For the highbrow should not be confused with the 
true music-lover, broadminded in tastes and outlook 
alike. On the contrary, he is a self-opinionated, 
disgruntled individual who adopts a patronisingly 
possessive attitude towards music, musicians, and 
the public that might be considered amusing were it 
not so often definitely harmful. 

Personally, I have every sympathy with the 
ordinary man who enjoys such music as the ‘1812”’ 
Overture, Liszt’s Liebestriume Number Three, and 
popular operas like Faust and Butterfly. But I have 
none whatever for the superior person who remarks 
with a sneer, ‘‘My dear fellow, you don’t call that 
music!’’ For this attitude inclines the novice either 
to feel himself a hopelessly unmusical ignoramus or, 
alternatively, to determine to uphold his preferences 
in defiance of ‘“‘all that’ highbrow stuff.”’ And 
neither viewpoint will help or encourage him to 
increase his musical knowledge one iota. 

Yet if these superior people could, or would, 
realise that, for us ordinary mortals, musical appre- 
ciation must begin with works that can easily be 
understood—I well remember when to hear the 
**1812”’ was the thrill of my existence—there would 
be more chance of the general public’s growing to love 
and appreciate the greatest things in music. In 
present circumstances, the vast majority, influenced 
by highbrow cant and criticism, imagine these to be 
the sacred preserve of a few chosen spirits. 

One favourite highbrow grievance is that the 
average British audience actually prefers to hear 
opera sung in its own language. Opera, the high- 
brow declares, should always be given in the original 
tongue. This is, of course, pure intellectual 
snobbery. That few of these people themselves 
possess more than a nodding acquaintance with 
German or Italian is amply proved by their fulmina- 
tions against the banality of English libretti. Were 
they capable of following the originals, they would 
realise that no translation could be more futile than 
many of the foreign texts. 

In addition, they ignore the fact that on the 
Continent, which they perpetually uphold as the 
paradise of operatic perfection, German operas are 
translated into Italian and Italian operas into 
German because even the musical foreigner likes to 
understand what is being sung! 

A further destructive form of musical snobbery 
came under my notice recently—that of the type of 
critic who gibes at a Falstaff audience for obviously 


enjoying Falstaff’s vulgar jokes on the stage, a 
equally obviously failing to appreciate the subty 
humours of Verdi’s scoring for bassoons. But wh 
should the ordinary man be expected to understa 
the intricacies of orchestral scoring? He sim 
wants to enjoy Falstaff in his own way. Informe 
that his own way is beneath contempt, he yi 
probably shrug his shoulders and decide that thi 
opera stuff must be too deep for him and that, afte 
all, musical comedy is more in his line. 

Most of us have met the musical amateur wh 
having heard a dozen or so of the world’s leading 
musicians, proceeds to belittle them in order to in 
press his less knowledgable friends. ‘‘Chaliapine? 
he will say, ‘‘Well, of course, his voice isn’t what 
was.’’ Paderewski he dismisses for ‘‘thumping” an 
playing wrong notes, Heifetz’ fiddling is ‘‘expressio 
less,’’ Kreisler’s ‘‘sentimental,’’ Sir Thomas Beechar 
conducts like a dancing dervish; and so on, ands 
on, until the distracted novice begins to wonde 
whether any of these supremely great artists can | 
worth hearing at all. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the music 
highbrow is doing more to prejudice the future 
music in this country than all the jazz bands, mus 
halls, cheap radio sets, and inferior gramophonesi 
existence. For his gospel of sickening superioni 
and intolerance inevitably influences the great ma 
of potential music-lovers—the average men 
women whose opinions are formed largely by whé 
they read and hear. 

It is the highbrow who drives the ordinary mal, 
in sheer self-defence, to avoid concerts and opet 
like the plague, laugh at the very idea of buying! 
‘‘classical’’ record for his gramophone, and switch df 
his wireless set at the sound of the words “‘Symphon 
Concert.”’ And to those of us who love mus 
sincerely and would wish all the world to share ot 
own intense joy in it, this is a saddening thought. 


—_ 
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= HERE was once a clever performer of con- 
| 


ee juring tricks named Dr. Lynn, whose proud 
noel boast it used to be that in the end he always 
, yiglet his audience into the secret of how his deeds of 
t thi legerdemain were accomplished. After each of his 
“atte ricks—and very mystifying ones they were as a rule 
B he would remark with a humorous twinkle in his 
ye, “And that’s the way it’s done!”’ Needless to 
say, the spectators, who had been carefully watching 
is proceedings, were not a bit wiser than they had 
heen as to the exact method by which the quickness 
of his hand had deceived their eye. Some mystifica- 
jon of a similar kind is what occurs when 
he ‘average listener’ to a vocal gramophone record 
endeavours to discover, by diligent hearkening to 
every note, thé exact means, technical, artistic, and 
otherwise, by which the so excellent rendering of the 
piece has been brought to fulfilment by the singer. 
at ‘average listener,’’ possessing no personal or 
special knowledge of the art of singing, will say, 
generally speaking, ‘*Well, I don’t know in the least 
how it was done. I only know that it was lovely (or 
some other adjective suitable to the occasion) and 
that I enjoyed it immensely (or the reverse, as the 
dacase may be).”’ 

So much for appreciation pure and simple. But 
when it comes to something beyond that, and the 
listener is desirous of utilising the record as a model 
to be studied and imitated in the practical sense, 
then knowledge of a closer kind is requisite ; in other 
words, one needs to be a bit of a prestidigitateur in 
order to grasp how the trick is done. The root idea 
of this utilisation of gramophone records for the 
purpose of study was, of course, the creative basis 
of the experiment which I essayed myself in New 
York twenty-five years ago, and the story of which 
I set forth in the pages of this magazine last August 
and September, under the title of ““My Phono-Vocal 
fe Adventure.” That scheme was more comprehensive, 
| however, in that it included its own expressly-made 
records, and showed the possessor of a voice how to 
use his or her voice—i.e., how to guide, train, and 
fa develop it, with or without the aid of a teacher—so 
#28 to be capable of imitating the singing of my 
ja “X€rcises as executed by the suitable type of organ. 
The experiment was made public at about the time 
when the method of learning languages with the aid 
of the phonograph was being tried; and it would, I 
believe, have been equally successful but for the 
obstacles which I fully described in my articles. As 
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HOW TO IMITATE GOOD RECORDS 


HERMAN KLEIN 


it was, I accepted defeat and said to myself, **Che 
sara, sara.”’ 

At this juncture, a quarter of a century later, there 
steps into the field another Richmond*. His scheme 
is a good deal less ambitious (and expensive) than 
mine was, and it differs from it in many important 
details. Indeed, I doubt very much whether the 
author, Mr. Dawson Freer, has had an opportunity 
of so much as glancing at the text which I wrote to 
guide the student in the understanding of the 
technique of the art and the records. I conclude 
this from the fact that he makes no reference to any 
former effort in the same direction, but proceeds 
gaily to his task as though no one before him had 
ever lighted upon such an idea as he states in his 
foreword, namely, that ‘*This study of the means by 
which artistic results are obtained can be greatly 
assisted by the aid of the gramophone.”’ In fact, 
the attitude adopted in Mr. Freer’s brochure is that 
of an amiable guide who has arrived at conclusions 
of his own as to the best way to reach the North Pole, 
and is quite willing to impart his particular know- 
ledge to those who will follow him. 

On the other hand, there is an essential difference 
between Mr. Freer’s plan and the earlier one. He does 
not provide specially-designed models, but asks his 
readers to employ some of the best available records 
in the post-electric H.M.V. catalogue, indicating the 
main characteristics of each and their usefulness as 
illustrating a particular feature of vocal equipment 
and skill. He points out that there may be others 
in the same list that they have a preference for, and 
justly adds that ‘‘it is by analysis and by comparison 
that a high standard is set up, which cannot but act 
as an incentive to the listener.”’ He then proceeds 
to defend Tradition in a few sentences that deserve 
quotation :— 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the Gramophone has 
already become the living voice of tradition. To despise 
tradition in connection with the singer’s craft is foolish. 
An enduring tradition does not depend upon the arbitrary 
and obsolete dicta of bygone pedants. It was evolved 
from the nature of the singer’s instrument. The capa- 
bilities and limitations of the voice are not subject to the 
dictates of fashion. They are fixed by physical laws that 
cannot be disobeyed without detriment to the possibilities 
of vocal development and preservation. To study the 
tradition of the singer’s art is to find out the legitimate 
capabilities of the voice from the examples of great singers, 
who, in their turn, have emulated their predecessors.”’ 





* The Student of Singing and the Gramophone, by Dawson 
Freer. London: The Gramophone Co., Ltd. Price one shilling. 
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This is all true enough, though to some ears most 
of it may sound like “dicta”? that have been heard 
before. The same impression will be gathered from 
the main* body of Mr. Dawson Freer’s book; for he 
has a way of setting forth certain commonplaces of 
his “‘craft’’ (as he calls it) with the air of one who 
has made new discoveries of his own and is now giving 
the world the benefit of them. Verily, there is 
nothing new under the sun. The point is, I suppose, 
that the majority of the people who love good singing 
and have heard many singers (not all of them good) 
imagine that they know a vast deal more about it 
than they actually do, and that the facts contained 
in these pages, whether fresh or not, will be of equal 
value as a guide to the systematic accumulation of 
a little useful knowledge. I agree; and because I 
approve of the motive and the system I cannot help 
regretting a certain looseness of language in the 
author’s mode of defining many of his dicta. He 
has considerable facility, not to say fluidity, in his 
use of the pen upon subjects connected with singing, 
but I fear he is not always quite careful enough in 
his choice of the words wherewith to express his 
thoughts. For instance, in the classification of 
voices, after saying that timbre and not compass 
‘is the principal factor that enables a correct 
decision to be made,”’ he admits this quality cannot 
be described in words any more easily than one can 
‘define the taste of an apple or a pear. The flavour 
of a fruit can only be known by tasting it, and the 
quality of a sound can only be recognised by 
the ear.”’ It will be admitted that about all 
this there is nothing very original or informative or 
- helpful. 

Dealing with the sub-divisions into which ‘‘the 
soprano voice is sometimes split up’’ (and badly too), 
Mr. Freer is no more accurate when he speaks of 
Rosa Ponselle’s as a ‘“‘heavy’’ voice than when he 
differentiates it from ‘‘the more bird-like quality of a 
light soprano’’—to wit, Galli-Curci. The art of 
executing brilliant coloratura is not limited to the 
soprano leggiero ; neither is the “‘lyric’’ soprano to be 
limited to the style or styles here suggested, reflec- 
tive, flowing, cantabile, or otherwise. Patti, Nilsson, 
Albani, and Melba were all lyric sopranos; yet they 
were supposed to appeal by their ‘“‘dramatic fervour,”’ 
whilst their ‘“‘brilliant execution’? was assuredly 
equal to that of the most dazzling coloratura artist. 
Jenny Lind belonged to the same category; and 
Tietjens, who was a great declamatory singer, could 
\nfuse the utmost dramatic feeling into the rendering 
of her fiorituri, whether Handelian, Mozartian, or 
Rossinian. The truth is that this question of 
nomenclature as applied to different voices is fraught 
with many dangerous pitfalls, and, albeit Mr. Freer 
has attacked it with characteristic daring, he has not 
escaped the inevitable fate of those who “‘rush in 
where angels,’’ etc. The gramophone student who 
follows him on these topics must be careful, though 
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tenors at least will have no excuse so long as the 
exercise the discretion that he wisely counsels, 

The records recommended for study are on 4 
whole well selected, and two lengthy lists of them 
provided, one at the beginning of the book, the oth, 
as an appendix. In both cases the cataloy 
numbers, names of the singers, and prices are give 
together with a brief descriptive résumé of { 
dramatic idea contained in the piece. It is a pity 
however, that in some instances the printers sho, 
have contrived to separate these ; the title, etc., beiy 
given on one page and the descriptive matter on ti 
next. 

In a little volume so closely packed with aphorig 
and epigram as this, it would be easy to draw atte 
tion to dozens of phrases that strike one by the 
cleverness rather than their actual instructive impo 
Some of them, too, have a humorous ring that j 
obviously unintentional. For example (from ti 
chapter on “‘Interpretation’’): ‘‘The singer is th 
artistic middleman between the composer and th 
public.”’ ‘“‘An ascetic attitude cannot produce 
esthetic result.”’ ‘*The artistic singer’s task do 
not merely consist of observing rules of the game 
the game must be played for the purpose of reachin 
some desired goal.’’ ‘‘The colour of Melchior’ 
heroic voice may be likened to polished bronze. 
‘*Personality is paradoxical ; it expresses individuali 
and, at the same time, it stands for the comm 
humanity we all share.’? And finally (in a co 
cluding section): “‘It may be said that the connoi 
sieur’s enjoyment begins at the point where tl 
average listener’s powers of hearing ends (sic). 
most precious gems of beauty are only revealed 
those who take the trouble to seek for them.” 

Evidently the average listener needs to take morf 
trouble. 































The International Opera Season 

Thanks to the gramophone in general, and this 
GRAMOPHONE in particular, the names of the bes 
artists engaged for the coming Covent Garden cam 
paign have a familiar ring. The full list compris 
altogether between fifty and sixty singers, fifteen or 
of them British-born, I am proud to say. Among th 
foreigners the majority of the names speak for ther 
selves ; notably, for instance, those of Lotte Lehman 
Frida Leider, Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Schumaml 
Maria Olezewska, Dino Borgioli, Benj. Gigi 
Lauritz Melchior, A. Pertile, Gotthelf Pistor, Iv 
Andrésen, Eduard Habich, Gerh. Hiisch, H. Janss¢t, 
Richard Mayr, Fried. Schorr, and Mariano Stabil 
The repertory, apart from the usual two cycles of tht 
Ring, contains fresh features in the shape of 
Forza del Destino, Francesca da Rimini. (Zandonaly 
and Fedra (Romani), in addition to revivals of Di 
Zauberfléte, Falstaff, and Gianni Schicchi. Alte 
gether there is promise of a brilliant season. 

Herman Kiel. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING FOREIGN RECORDINGS 





BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 


Clemens Krauss. H.M.V. 12 in. 
G 258-261. each 4/6 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie Fantastique 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris under 
Pierre Monteux. H.M.V. 12 in. 


G 276-281. (Album) each 8/3 


BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Prof. Fiedler. Polydor. 12 in, 
P 358-63. (Album) each 6/6 


DVORAK 





Scherwo Capricetoso 


cal 


each 6/6 









be assured of ving new reco! 


mone Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
\ Erich Kleiber. Ultraphon. 12 in. U 3. 
| 8/6 
| 
| | DEBUSSY 

this Nocturnes. “ Fétes” and “ Nuages” 

Desi Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert 

Wolff. Polydor, i2in. P 380-1. 





MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to ev 
recei Our Mon 


POULENC 


“‘Aubade ”—Concerto choregraphique 
for Piano and 18 instruments 
Francis Poulenc (Piano) and Straram 
Orchestra under Walter Straram. 
Columbia. 10 in. CX 29-31. each 4/6 


SAINT-SAENS 
Symphony with Organ, Nec. 3 in C minor 
French Symphony Orchestra under 


Piero Coppola. H.M.V. 12 in. 
G 231-4. (Album) each 8/3 


SCHUMANN 


Trio No. 3 in G minor 
“Court of Belgium’’ Trio. | Columbia. 
12 in. C 81-4. each 6/6 


STRAUSS 


“ Till Eulenspiegels” 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. Polydor. 12 in. 
P 378-9. each 6/6 


WAGNER 


“ Tannhauser *—Overture and Venusberg 
Music (Paris Version) 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Stokowski. Victor. 12 in. 
G 346-8. (Album) each 10/9 


order going through the post. Customers can 
ly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new 
form, containing ommeionetety list of all foreign records issued to date. I: your name is not 
already yur Mi: List, write now for this new list and ail future issues. 
We hold full stocks of t Columb Decca, H.M.V. and Parlophone Records. anJ full range oi 
instruments by the finest makers 









MINGTON VAN 


42/3,CRANBOURN STREET. [ip 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPOOROME) 


LONDON, w.c2 









IN. GERRARD 1171. 





Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 


[ADVERTISEMENTS X 














ADVERTISEMENTS Xi] 





Kreisher— 
Records marked * 


Marek Weber ‘and his Orchestra—see record marked * 


First March Records 
VOCAL 
Richard Crooks 


You will remember Vienna—I bring a love ? DAI1174, 6/- 
song (Both from Film, “ Viennese Nights” ) 5 


Elsie Suddaby ) 
Love's garden of roses — A May Morning } B3719, 3/- 
Peter Dawson 
Harlequin—The tune the Bo'’sun played } B3679, 3/- 
Henry Ainley 
The Charge of the Light Brigade( Tennyson) ? C2089, 4/6 


—AChant of Love for England (Helen Grey ) 
Cone)—The Bells (E. A. Poe) 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony {5 
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VOCAL (continued) 


Philharmonic Choir (Conducted by C. Kennedy Scott) 
It comes from Yne misty ages (“The Banner of St. 
George ") (Elgv.r) — Kyrie Eleison (From “ Twelfth 
Mass") (Mozart) 


? 
The Templars 
| 





Begone dull care—O Mistress mine—Bobbie Shafto— 
A Chinese March 

“The Geisha” 

Vocal Gems by Light Opera Company 

Maurice Chevalier 

My Ideal—It’s a great life (Both from Film, ‘‘ Playboy of 
Paris") 

Harry Shalson 

I am the words, you are the melody—There’s something 
abouc an old-fashioned girl (Both from Film, ‘‘ Just 
Imagine”) } 
Eddie Cantor ) 
If I give up the saxophone (will you come back to me)? + 
—Hello Sunshine, hello! 
Rex Palmer and E. M. Stephan } 4 
Useful everyday phrases in English-French 2105, 4 aia 


ORCHESTRAL me 


%#Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra om won 
(Conducted by Franz Schalk) 4/6 cabp, “ 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 (Beethoven) Albuméée 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

(Conducted by Leopold Stokowski) 

Carmen Suite (Bizet) — Intermezzo; Les Dragons 
d’Alcala; Gypsy Dance 


Opera Orchestra 
“og hip ! 
if 











(Conducted by Dr. Leo Blech) 
“ Mignon "—Overture (Thomas) 


Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza) 

‘Le Maschere”"—Overture (Mascagni) 

4% Marek Weber and His Orchestra 

The Squirrel Dance—The Nightingale’s morning greeting 
New Mayfair Orchestra 

“Stand Up and Sing ”—Selection 

* Blue Roses” — “ Folly to be Wise’ — Selections 
*“ Song of the Drum "—Selection 


INSTRUMENTAL 

%Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz Kreisler } 
Sonata in G Major, Op. 30, No. 3 (Beethoven) 

G. D. Cunningham (Organ) } 
Eighth Symphony—Finale (Widor) 

Leslie James (Cinema Organ) \ 
“ Faust "—Selection (Gounod) J 
Sydney Gustard (Cinema Organ) 1 
Where my caravan has rested—Love’s old sweet song J 


Harald Henschien and S. Tognarelli } 33545, 
Rheinish Peasant — Listening Waltz 


GERMAN LANGUAGE RECORDS 


Based on Siepmann’s ‘‘ Primary German Course ’’ (Macmillan & @.) 
as broadcast by the author. Heve is the latest record :— Articulation { 
‘*ch’’ — Double consonants and vow+ls — Lessons II] and 1V ani 
Exercises 3 and 4. C2120, 4/6. \Ask for records previously issued. 
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sl: complete 







MIS MASTER'S VOICE" 























IL TROVATORE ORCHESTRAL 
(VERDI) London Symphony Orchestra ) 
complete recording with the following amazing cast:—recorded in Mil.m, (Conducted by Albert Coates) - ‘ 
, d Cati . Olea de Fi . Aw eli “ . ” : “1 D1928, 6/6 
urs fea tals Groner rons Corgan, Asin Ge ond Girdoe | NE onaa's Beast) (Eien ee 
’ j, with : s of ala Orchesi on ‘ ed t 
ry Senaine. Hach pared ts cong sg Fade bg etek podeve Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden 
ie preparation. D1952 to D1966, 6/6 each (Conducted by Vincenzo Beilezza) C1998, 4/6 
3583, “ Tancredi"—Overture (Rossini) 
id-February Records ¥% Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra ) 
(Conducted by Clemens Krauss) > B3149, 3/- 
2144, VOCAL Annen Polka—Perpetuum Mobile (Strauss) 5 
" > Valente De Groot and His Orchestra ) 
{EMBERS OF LA SCALA ORC., MILAN Oh! Donna Clara—I've a little love song (Film, > —_B3733, 3/- 
3684, da,” Act 1(/n Italian) (Verdi)—Celeste Aida, | B36 :2, 3/- “*Greek Street’) ) 
a divina— Aria—Se quel guerrier io tossi!— Mayfair Orchestra ) 
e. Voice ot the bells (An Alpine Fantasy)—At the C2i03, 4/6 
3739, 3p Schipa ; } DA1147, 6/- Temple Gates 5 
all return— When you're in love INSTRUMENTAL 
Robertson with oe a MFritz Kreisler 
1738 Ro, my nut brown maiden— Prrasyycunnedl B3604, 3/- Slavonic Dance No.3 in G Major (Dvorék)— DB1445, 8/6 
fen grow the Rashes, O!—Marching through Indian Lament (Kreisler) ) 
gia 
Mischa Levitzki ) 
105, rguerita Carlton \ ~ D18466 
ain folk (with Organ)—Beloved, it is morn C210!,,.4/6 aly hepa satu Op. 39 (Chopin) ) 
Piano) , 
ms Fields Sarabande (Handel)—Orientale (Cui) t B3605, 3/- 
202-Frome and tell your Mother (Film, ‘‘ Love in B3724, 3/- Herbert Dawson (Organ) 
i. Rough") —Sitting on a five-barred gate J On “El hab ifcleiedhy ee, Wann Triste, f B3525, 3/- 
€ Op. 40, No. 2 (Tchaikovsky arr. Wolstenholme) 
Choir of Temple Church, London } C2033, 4/6 Lewle Ruth. (Saxsphsne) 
nce et vance cura (In Latin) (Haydn) ax ophone \ B3652, 3/. 
16 forge Metaxa pores Czardas— Nocturne ) - 
ime I'm forgiven (‘‘Wonder Bar”)—I'm yours — pyrene one oe, on) } B3603. 3/- 
Crumit outhwar ound— Swing of the kilt , 
43 gee little words (Film, ‘* Check and Double 83722, 3/- The Two Willards \ B3670, 3/ 
*"Eck”)—I miss a little miss 5 The Eagle of Lille, March—Amoureuse, Waltz nee 


18, 4 ; ~ : —S" ann 
parm | 
eee | 





The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—see Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, marked with a Ye under Orchestral records. 
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make the finest 
Acoustic Gramophone 
in the world, the 


MARK ‘TEN A’ 


which for really accurate, repro- 
duction of all music remains 
unchallenged. 


Tue SPECTATOR says : 

“ After very long and careful 
“ tests I have come to the con- 
“ clusion that the new EMG 
“ Mark Xa is immensely better 
“* than its illustrious sire the 
“ Mark X ___It is very remark- 
“ able that the best gramophone 
“* in the world should be avail- 
“ able for only thirty pounds,” 


Tue New STATESMAN says : 
= as the serious music lover 
ho wants a gramophone it 
“% the Mark Xa with the 
“ horn, or nothing.”’ 


The Mark Xa costs £30 and it 
is not necessary to pay for it 
all at once if deferred payment 
is more convenient. 


The MARK VIII 


is the cheaper horn machine 
(Wilson Panharmonic 
Horn). A very fine instru- 
ment £18, or £20 with 
lid. Most real enthusiasts 
for open horn machines start 
with this one | 


for the 


lighter purse 


the EMG Hand-made Mark IV at Twelve 
Guineas in Oak is the finest gramophone 
investment it is possible to make. This 
model puts any other table or small 
cabinet instrument to shame for the 
quality of its reproduction. 


En Mark IV possesses, in true propor- 

ion, the unique qualities of the larger 
EMG models —a quality of tone, extra- 
or inary detail and analysis, and an 
undistorted volume from fibre needles 
that must be heard to be believed. 


With the intense interest which has 
centred round the Mark Xa since we 
first announced it and which increases 
rap Men? we are afraid the Mark IV 
rather left to “* blush unseen.”’ 
So here is a picture of it—the a 
table model it is possible to yg 
hand-made cabinet such as MG 
can make—specially tuned soundbox for 
fibre or steel, EMG Tone arm and very 
long internal amplifier of true scientific 
design. Read ths customer’s letter— 
and make up your mind— 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
24.10.30 

* I have now had your Mark IV for 
two months ... I have played some of 
“ the most exacting records and 
“* with the greatest success...I feel. Sra 
that if any music lover or musician 
* of sound judgment heard my table 
* model he would for all time regard 
§ qll standard commercial instruments, 
© whether large or small, electrical or 
* acoustic, as hopelessly lifeless and 
“ obsolete. - -» One of the most we 
able ac ts is the 
* which me table model gets bas 
passages, soft and loud alike.” . 





E.M.G. 


EMG 
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SER Vv re GORD 


Expert, 


Efficient, 
Economical. 


The advantages of the 
EMG Record Service are 
becomingvery widely known 
and it is our pleasure to 
execute orders from all over 
this country and in in- 
creasing numbers from 
abroad. Briefly, we offer 
the advantages of a first- 
class stock in absolutely per- 
fect condition — no steel 
needles are used—the bene- 
Sit of our experience in the 
choice of the best recorded 
version of any work—im- 
mediate despatches (carriage 
paid when order is over 
10s. U.K.) and a Foreign 
List which is very com- 
prehensive. 


Send now for a copy of the 
Monthly Letter—an un- 
biassed critique on the new 
issues. 





HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, Ltd. 


11, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
(Behind Princes Theatre). (Temple Bar 6458) 


a fibre. 


unt? 
ae * £00, for 
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RADIO and DRAMATIC TENDENCIES 
By PAUL BANKS 
And a Reply by the B.B.C. Director of Productions 


offered a few tentative principles for the 

selection of dramatic content in relation to the 
ear-medium. First, I suggested that in history lay 
a mine of material, because the audience could be 
trusted to imagine scenes of past or future, whereas 
it is tempted to require visual presentation of scenes 
of the present day. The present has, however, to be 
drawn upon, since nothing could be vital from which 
the present was excluded. Those scenes, accord- 
ingly, appear most suitable in which time (suspense 
and rhythm) is the essence of the matter and space 
of little importance once the listener’s imagination 
has taken hold of the situation. Dug-out scenes, 
tunnels, mine-galleries, and other confined and 
underlit frames of action have already been used 
successfully. I suggested also that a discrimination 
could be exercised to choose a drama in which the 
listener required to distinguish only the age, sex, 
and rank of the characters in order to understand, 
and therefore needed no help from costume and 
deportment; voice, accent and intonation being 
It may seem almost immoral by B.B.C. 


D3ivterea a Radio and the Drama recently, I 


enough. 
standards, but a pothouse-brawl should go well, 
simply because the imagination receives a vivid 
appeal from the sounds alone. 

These suggested principles have been observed, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in the acknowledged Radio 


successes. The latter principle would almost compel 
Radio to receive the spirit of the growing drama, 
which ought to be of far greater help for develop- 
ment than the skeletons of fashionable entertain- 
ments of stock kinds. Since the nineteenth century 
re-awakening of the theatre, the growth of the 
drama has shown a recognisable tendency. Demo- 
cratization is the dreadful word that suggests itself 
for describing this tendency, but it is not quite a 
satisfactory word, since the part played by drama, 
if one may coin a still more dreadful word, is the 
aristocratization of democrats: a social task which 
might possibly have been allocated to the church on 
theoretical grounds, but which is actually being per- 
formed by the theatre. 

This modern movement was begun by a group of 
dramatists of whom Strindberg and Ibsen are the 
most outstanding, though it goes back as far as 
Moliére. Ibsen and Strindberg, 
rejected the traditional romantic drama in favour of 
a drama of everyday life: a realist drama born not 
of hatred of their fellow men and women, but rather 
of the love of truthfulness, of a compulsion to seek 


following Zola, - 


peace of soul in the conflicts of modern society, and 
of faith that the souls of the middle-classes, though 
in a wretched state, might be saved. It may be 
argued that such passions are not necessary for art; 
it is argued by some critics that they are not good 
for art; it remains that they were certainly good for 
drama. The middle-classes, stripped of their home- 
made haloes of respectability, honesty, and business- 
success, were compelled to look at themselves as 
human beings. A mirror was held before them, in 
front of which it was not possible for them to adopt 
their customary and self-admiring pose. Morals 
and ideals among the middle-classes have been 
revolving ever since. 

In this country Mr. Bernard Shaw started argu- 
ment on the stage, and shocked the entire English 
middle-classes by discussing things that everybody 
knew but nobody mentioned, in spite of the fact that 
they were always going wrong. Mr. Shaw attacked 
particularly the professional middle-classes for their 
intellectual hypocrisy and incompetence, with a 
ferocity which made people wonder whether he could 
possibly mean what he said, or was merely having a 
game. His subsequent work indicates that he was 
doing both. Since then, however, the tendency has 
gone much farther. What Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Tchehov, and others did in regard to the educated 
and responsible middle-classes a number of present- 
day dramatists are doing in regard to the uneducated 
and irresponsible lower classes. The responsibility 
as men and citizens which the lower classes were 
assumed to possess—or at least to be going to possess 
—when the franchise and free education acts were 
passed seems more likely to come to them as a result 
of their portraiture in the drama. O’Casey has por- 
trayed the Dublin slum-labourers in such a way as to 
make audiences angry, which really means that the 
audiences preferred being angry to being ashamed. 
O’Casey has, in short, dramatised the lower classes in 
a manner that is at the same time comic, pitiful, and 
accusing; and shames the other classes. Eugene 
O’Neill has similarly put on the stage the negro and 
the slave of the machine with a realism which, 
although O’Neill may have aimed only at the 
dramatic and not at all at the sociological, renders 
his plays human documents in spite of him. The 
German expressionists have carried this movement of 
drama even farther. 

In the plays of Shakespeare the common people 
are treated mainly as subjects, servants, or means of 
providing comic relief at intervals during the 
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tragedies of their betters. Later, in, for example, 
the comedies of Sheridan, the folk are still treated as 
menials, ladies and gentlemen only having either 
souls to save or deadly sins to expiate. Precisely as 
Ibsen and his group treated the middle-classes not 
as doctors, lawyers, parsons, and business-men, 
following their profession, but as citizens and men 
responsible for understanding the social consequences 
of their actions, and even their places in the Universe, 
so the modern dramatist is treating the folk. 
Possibly, so far as the theatre and even the cinema are 
concerned, such compositions as ‘‘Porgy”’ and ‘‘Halle- 
lujah’’ have brought the tendency to its climax. 
The same tendency to dramatise the folk has been 
referred to by an American writer as the final decline 
of hero-worship. The subject of all art has descended 


* 
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common people and everyday life. History, , 
taught in schools, gradually becomes more and moreligr; 
the understanding of how people in the past lived andi} 
made a livelihood, so that a series of works on Every. 
day Life in the Stone-Ages and other remote period 
has become of greater interest than the ‘‘Fiftees—), 
Decisive Battles of the World.’’ In the process of, 
discovering a drama in which individual identitie, 
except in so far as recognisable by the tests already 
given, are not of importance Radio would in all liked. 
hood be carrying on the general movement of th 
age. It may be that it is partly the recognition off; 
this in much of the work of Miss Mabel Constanduro§f; 
which has placed her in the first galaxy of Radio. 
stars. 


*« 


Mr. Val Gielgud, the B.B.C. Productions Director, replies as follows :— 


APPROACH a critical discussion of ‘Mr. Paul 
| Banks’ article with a certain hesitancy because at 
the first reading there is so much truth in what he 
has written. Unless I have misunderstood him, Mr. 
Banks has definitely ranged himself among . those 
who believe not only in the future of broadcasting, 
but in the future of broadcasting as a vitally educa- 
tive force with vast responsibilities to democracy. 
He refuses to divide broadcast material into two 
water-tight compartments labelled respectively 
**Edvueation’’ and ‘‘Entertainment,’’ and he sees the 
two as inevitably bound up with each other. I think 
he would probably go so far as to say that all good 
- education is one type of entertainment, and that no 
good entertainment can fail to educate, all of which 
is unexceptionable. But in the latter part of his 
article, in which he refers less specifically to broad- 
casting than to the history of drama in general, it 
appears to me that Mr. Banks is on different and 
more dangerous ground. 

It is probably true that the Victorian age can be 
called the age of the middle-classes, and that to-day 
is the age of democracy, if by democracy is meant 
those people who in Victorian days were referred to 
as the lower classes, which is the most generally 
accepted use of the term. But though it is true that 
Ibsen and Strindberg made the middle classes for the 
first time dramatically interesting; that Mr. Shaw 
made them not only dramatically interesting, but 
dramatically amusing; and that Messrs. O’Casey 
and O’Neill have done something of the same sort for 
the submerged tenth, yet I am inclined to believe 
that in both these cases the era produced the 
dramatist, not the dramatist the era. Where I am 
forced to disagree with Mr. Banks is on this main 
point, and it seems to me on carefully re-reading 
his article that he believes the dramatist should 


consciously preach some gospel or other. The 
traditional romantic drama has no appeal for hin, 
He prefers the real-life drama of Suburbia to the 
never-in-this-world drama of Ruritania. 

Now there is no reason on earth why a dramatist 
should not turn himself into a propagandist or 4 
preacher if he likes, and the stage is just as good : 
platform as the pulpit and a better than the tub. 
The dramatist is the master of his own fate. But] 
would suggest with all diffidence that, while the 
have been occasional examples, of which Ibsen i 
probably the greatest, of the man who has succe 


fully combined propaganda and play-writing, thej®’ . 


best propagandists do not also make the bes 
dramatists. Mr. Shaw does not succeed because he 
is a propagandist. He is successful because his way 
of expressing the most serious arguments make 
people laugh. Ibsen rarely succeeds in this country, 
and though there are those like Kate O’Brien who 
have followed the tradition faithfully with plays 
middle-class misery and achieved great praise by 
doing, they have not succeeded, because thoug) 
their plays are good they are not first-class. like 
Ibsen or Strindberg, nor are they really funny lik 
Mr. Shaw’s. O’Casey is not a potentially greilj 
dramatist because he gives us such a good picture d 
Dublin slums, but because he has a supremely natunl 
instinct for the theatre; because he mingles hi 
tragedy and his humour so neatly and so expert 
that his audience is carried from the extreme of pit) 
and terror to the other extreme of helpless laughte 
perfectly easily and naturally in the course of th} 
same play. And though Eugene O’Neill by ti 
plentiful flavouring of oaths and his international set 
men’s dialect makes a brave show of realism in bi 
plays, his characters in fact are far too “effective’ 
to be anything approaching rea) The ideas that tlt 
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Mest ends of drama are served either by propaganda 
heories, or by giving some form of realist photo- 
gaphy of the dominant characteristics of the age in 
hich a play is written, are surely fallacious. A 

“Bplay is, or should be, a work of art complete in itself. 
Of course there will be ideas in it. There may well 
be propaganda in it. There is certainly no reason 

| lfwhy its background should not be the background of 
the age in which its author lives. But ideas and 

Vpbackground alike are simply part of the ingredients 
ifwhich the author is putting into the completed whole, 

and though the background may be vivid and the 

ideas expressed by the characters vital and interesting 
inthemselves, they must be kept subordinated to the 
dramatist’s aim—the completion of his work of art. 

Most unfortunately for the theatre, the choice only 
too often lies between the artist whose artistry is 
ruined by some obsession incidental to his tempera- 
ment, for example Strindberg, and the dramatic 
craftsman whose play-writing is unexceptionable but 
who has nothing to say which anyone wants to hear, 
for example Sardou. 

Now although the broadcast play with every month 
tends'to move further and further away from the 
theatre as it builds up both a technique and tradition 
of its own, its essence, like the essence of all drama, 
must remain the same. The essence of what is ex- 
smpressed is not to be altered simply by a difference in 
ithe medium by which the expression is made. To 
conclude, as I feel Mr. Banks has concluded, that the 
broadcast play is bound to follow and illustrate the 
tendencies of modern life and to find as its most 
valuable field of exploitation the lives of that class 
which has since the war, probably for the first time 
in history, achieved a fair recognition of its import- 





ance in the scheme of human society, will probably 
not be borne out by the facts. 

In its earlier stages it was believed that the ideal 
radio technique was an extremely complicated one 
that a complex and large scale framework eminently 
suitable for the theory of Mr. Banks was bound to 
be successfully evolved; and that the super-film 
would find its equivalent in the super-radio play ; 
that if Mr. Griffiths could show you the fall of 
Babylon, the B.B.C. could make you hear it; if 
Hollywood could bring a revolution to your eye, 
Savoy Hill could bring it to your ear. A little more 
experience has taught us better than that. Simpli- 
fication, first, last and all the time, should be the 
slogan for the radio play writer and the radio play 
preducer. And this should be so not because 
elaborate technique is unattainable, but because the 
average listener at present—and this is the really im- 
portant point—is not sufficiently accustomed to 
concentrated listening to be able to get from the use 
of the more complicated technique what the pro- 
ducer, who is used to his medium, thinks that he is 
giving him; and secondly, because many listeners are 
still listening on sets of obsolete design so that much 
of the producer’s ingenuity in the use of his technique 
is simply thrown away owing to indifferent reception 
at the other end. Neither the writer nor the pro- 
ducer of the radio play is working for the benefit of 
the fortunate few who can attain perfect reception, 
or even for the enthusiastic few who can be called 
expert listeners. When we can be sure both of a 
generally high standard of listening, and of reception, 
we can seriously consider again the question of 
whether simplicity is or is not the best policy. 

Vat GIELGUD. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
(Continued from page 458) 
By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


who took chamber music at all seriously ought to have 

at least a small musical dictionary. The Oxford 
University Press has since then published a little shilling 
Radio Times Dictionary of Musical Terms, which is exactly the 
right thing for everyone who does not want a big work; and 
in future I shall assume that everyone possesses at least this, 
and shall therefore use freely any common terms explained 
therein. It is, on the whole, an excellent little work, though 
I may wish to modify an explanation occasionally. One of 
the words we may need frequently is Cadence, which is the 
close not necessarily of a whole piece, but of a phrase, or a 
sentence, or a paragraph, etc.; nor is it necessarily one of 
certain technical formulas. The best explanations of many 
things will be found in former Novice Corners, and I have 
also attempted some in this series. 


Schubert’s String Quartet, Op. 125, No. 1 (concluded). 

Second Movement: Scherzo. This Movement suggests 
a name, the Donkey Quartet, for the Quartet as a whole; for 
its theme is an indisputable hee-haw, as unmistakable as 
Bottom’s ass’s head in Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nignt’s 
Dream music. Some people may imagine I’ve spoilt this 
scherzo for them by expressing my own perverted fancy. But 
my suggestion is utterly different from the dead-earnest, 
maidens-dancing-in-the-moonlight, pictorial or literary sugges- 


. T the beginning of these articles 1 said that everyone 


tions from which I myself suffered not a little, years ago, in 
my intense and misdirected desire to get at the heart of some 


music. Music is either too light to be damaged by such in- 
consequent comments as I have just made, or else it will rise 
above them. Music, as Chesterton said of a man’s faith, must 
be strong for one to be able to joke about it. 

This Movement is in as simple as possible minuet-and-trio 
form, that is: Scherzo proper (starting about 14-in. after the 
start of Side 2 of Record 1), (a) a fragment of tune (a mere 
sentence), repeated ; (b) development and repetition of it, and 
a repetition of the whole of (b); the Trio (beginning just 
under j-in. before the end), in exactly the same form as the 
Scherzo proper; and a repetition of the Scherzo proper. 

The tune of the.Trio, and the way it is presented—in 
octaves in the violins, over a drone bass—seem to me a 
reminder that Schubert was the grandson of a Moravian 
peasant. Its character and spirit, simple and very lively, 
and unpolished, are quite foreign to any tune of Mozart or 
Beethoven, not so very far from Haydn’s Croatian tunes. 

Third Movement. I am finding more appeal in the last 
two Movements the more I play them: more lasting, or at 
any rate more continucus. and growing appeal, than in 
many of Schubert’s maturer works, or many of the 
works of the full Romantics. I have been a__ little 
surprised and pleased by the experience; for this is supposed 
to be very immature, undeveloped, even shallow music. It is, 
perhaps, not profound (except for a moment, a few times) ; 
but the truth is, it is sane, serene, soothing, and above all 
has a kind of firm sensitiveness which is perhaps that in 
Schubert which made him firm friends with everybody. 
It is no imitation Mozart, Beethoven, or even Haydn. 

This Third Movement is a very plain example of sonata 
form, so plain that there is little more to say but to indicate 
the two or three main divisions. The first subject occupies 
the first inch of record. It is just a tune for 1st violin (which 
could, but need not, be analysed), with of course some in- 


dividuality in the lower parts. One point of special beauty 
is just before the end, where one of the opening phras 
returning, becomes very lovely by being carried up to a 
expressive cadence. To some people it may seem poignant, 
or at least wistful; but, hearing the Movement, indeed th 
Quartet, as a whole, I think it is just a deeper, intenser not 
in whatever of the life of the spirit the Quartet expresse, 
(If more people would take works as wholes, much confusion 
would be. avoided.) 

The second subject follows straight on, with no more than 
four notes of a link. The chief theme here seems to be , 
high-pitched melody with which it starts in Ist violin; bu 
that short tune is not heard again. This brings out a fac 
which I may point out once and for all: it is the whole basi 
of sonata form, and yet it is more often than not ignore 
or slurred over in explanations of that form, in which people 
are consequently left to grope. Sonata form is_ based on 
tonality—we may say, except for some modern sonatas, on a 
key-system. In the Exposition the first subject consists of 
musical material all (unless for passing moments) in the key 
of the Movement as a whole; the second subject, of material 
in another key. The Development wanders freely; in the 
Recapitulation the main material is repeated all mainly in 
the key of the Movement. 

In this second subject the material is not ieally the high 
melody of the opening, but the repeated-note motif there 
heard in the lower instruments accompanying; it we'ds th’ 
second-subject section together. 

An inch and a half before the end there is a complete break. 
As often when sonata form is used for a slow middle move. 
ment, there is no Development. The Recapitulation is almost 
exact repetition. An extra sentence is added at the end of 
the first subject, and the second subject is curtailed. 

Fourth Movement. The delightful Finale leaves far 
behind any verbal description. It is like the brilliant cor 
versation of a man full of ideas and full of life—the ideas 
worth expressing, too, one of two of them touching sublimity. 

Schubert starts off with a swinging Ist violin tune as fit 
subject (about the first 3-in.). The following bridge passage 
has for theme the concise little phrase heard first in viola, 
answered by violin 1 (’cello supporting the violin), while 
violin 2 rapidly reiterates a two-note chord. Out of the little 
turn which starts that theme grows, when the time come 
(about 3-in. after the start of the record side), the tune 
(violin 1 again) at the beginning of the second subject—m 
exceedingly elegant tune, an air with an air one might say, 
but ending with three chirps—Schubert all over. It is in 
this long second subject (it lasts until about §-in. before th 
end of the side) that Schubert’s wonderful imagination really 
starts to flow—endless variety yet perfeet mastery (even if le 
does return to the bridge passage theme and harp on its 
little). It might take pages to describe all this, and it is al 
perfectly obvious to everyone who is listening at all. But 
notice the last sentence, exactly like a fragment of witty 
dialogue from a Mozart opera. 

It. is in the Development section that we find Schubert's 
immaturity: he has nothing more to say. The whole 
Recapitulation is on Side 5 of the records, and the onl 
departure from exact repetition I need notice is that Schubert 
uses the familiar device against monotony by taking the bridge 
passage through the related minor key and back. He als 
adds a short Coda at the end. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 
LX114—5 (12in., 13s.).—British Sym- 


appropriate to the music. There are in the work some litt) 
bits of rhythmic play that the musician can find interesting 
but the thing that nowadays sticks in the mind after nearly q| 
the composer writes is the prim thin-bloodedness of the music, 
It either apes old masters, or is an echo of the weaker parts of 
the Sacre. Personally, I feel that Stravinsky has shot his bolt, 
but I shall be genuinely delighted if ever he gets back the form 
of Petroushka and the Fire-bird, which in their spirit are true 
masterpieces. Listen to the thin stream trickling thro 
side 1 of 116, and say if this leads anywhere. It would doy 
all good to forget both the fine Stravinsky and the bad, and 
judge this work independently, as if we had never heard of 
extremism or romanticism, the classics or the moderns : judge 
it simply as music that either give 
momentary ear-tickling pleasure, or 





phony Orchestra, conducted by 
O. Fried : Sylvia Ballet Music 
(Delibes). 

LX116-8 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Stravin- 
sky, and §traram Orchestra of 
Paris, conducted by Ansermet : 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Ready for Distribution : 


goes to the heart—or even to the brain 
only. We need to remember that 
complex things do not quickly give w 
their secrets: we should also correct 
the rhapsodies of the injudicious by 
insisting that it does not conversely 





Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra 
(Stravinsky). 

The Delibes pieces stand thus: 114, 
Prelude, The Huntresses, Intermezzo 
and Valse Lente; 115, Pizzicati and 
Cort-ge. Delibes wrought a good work 
upon French ballet, and few since his 
day have bettered it. Sylvia may be 
reckoned the culmination of -his work 
in this line. After it he sought the 
deeper personal satisfactions and 
triumphs of dramatic opera: deeper, 
perhaps, but less lasting. We remem- 
ber him by his ballets. He was forty 
when Sylvia came out, and only lived 
fifteen years more. Study the second 
side of 114: here is a smali perfection 
of craftsmanship, which the orchestra 
plays with pretty affection, and ex- 
ceptional skill. The ballet, with its 
mythological setting, has some capital 


159, 160. 


by 





String Trio in G major, 
No. 5 (K564). 
by the Budapest Trio 
(Nicholas Roth, Georges 
Roth, Lyell Barbour). 


Trio in E flat major, 
No. 7 (K498). 
Rebecca 
viola; Frederick Thurs- 
ton, clarinet ; 
Long, piano. 


Write for the 1931 Catalogue to the 
Secretary, N.G.S., 
10a. SoHO SQUARE, 


Special terms to members of B.M.S. 
and I.S.M. 


follow that if a work does not give wp 
any secrets, it is therefore too deep 
altogether for poor humanity. if thér 
is anything deep in this work, I'll eat 
my hat. It seems to wander terribly 
—a sort of Bertie Wooster music, with 
all the fun squashed out of it. The 
short-windedness of Stravinsky is 4 
cardinal weakness. As far as organisa. 
tion goes, the second movement has 
most attraction, in its busyness. The 
last appears to be merely potteringl 
busy, like adaddy-long-legs. I suggest, 
as ever, the only test that matiers, in 
the long run: play the music over, say, 
half a dozen times, and decide for 
yourself if it appeals to heart or spirit 
sufficiently to make you cherish it. To 
me it is as nearly null as any series 0 
musical sounds can be. It leaves abso- 
lutely no impression on my mind— 
certainly not any impression of offence, 


Played 


Played 
Clarke, 


Kathleen 


Lonpon, W.1. 








stage pictures. Sylvia, nymph of 
Diana, moves through it in exquisite 
grace. The final procession of Bacchus and the fauns, satyrs, 
nymphs and the like is one of the best pieces of reasonably 
gaudy yet artistic stage music I know. The pizzicato move- 
ment is charmingly done: a thought too deliberate in some 
of its phrase-end pauses, I feel. A slightly echoing hall is 
not out of proportion in this sort of music. I can recommend 
the dises cordially. 


Of the Stravinsky programmes recently given in London 
Mr. Newman well said that the composer’s reputation will not 
survive many more such. Good and bad works were lumped 
together, troubling those who, like me, wish to do honour to the 
real stature of Stravinsky, and to get out of the way his weaker 
works, I fear this Capriccio (which I was not able to hear in 
the concert hall) is not on the angelic side of the account. It 
was written two years ago, for small orchestra and inter- 
weaving, rather than concerto-soloing, piano. There are three 
movements, one to a record. The first is simply called ‘‘ First 
Section ’’ here. I have not seen the score, so do not know if it 
has any other indication. The second movement is Andante 
rapsodico, and the last Allegro capriccioso. It should be noted 
that the parts are recorded so that there is,each time a disc 
is changed, a small overlap. The composer-pianist is gentler 
here than we usually find him. The recording seems quite 


for it cannot be said to be ugly. I should 
call it the most ineffective work I have ever heard, and let it 
go at that. If anybody has a better report to make, after 
several hearings, perhaps (in the line of recent courteow 
correspondents who have responded to the invitation to report 
impressions to the Editor) he will do so. It is a pity there has 
been so much dusty confusion about this composer ; not 8 
much about his music, I feel, as about musical politics. Some 
feel they must stand up for the moderns—fair play, and so on. 
But is music best served by any sort of feeling of compulsion! 
Only itself can be the true compulsion—that which comments 
it to something in us that is incomplete without its presence. 
We should not feel compelled to say or do or think anything 
about music. If it can get hold of us, well; if not, let it go- 
either it is not worthy, or we are not. An honest man cannot 
live long without finding out which way the truth lies ! 





This Month’s Selection of some of 


the best records is on p. 497. 
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554 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Orchestre Poulet, conducted by 
G. Poulet: Overture to Euryanthe (Weber). 


K567 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 
Cameron: Slavonic Rhapsody (Friedmann, arr. Wood- 
house). 

K568 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 
Cameron: Chanson Indoue (Rimsky-Korsakov, arr. Lotter) 
and Humoresque (Dvorak). 


The Euryanthe is a favourable specimen of cheap recording, 
alittle muddy in the broad effects, strong in impulse, and neat 
in the vision-music at the start of the second side. The other 
piece is more salonic than slavonic music : just averagely good 
drawing-room stuff, with the well-known rhythms and a touch 
ofsentiment : as unoriginal as they make’em. The band seems 
atits best here, the bright scoring making everything, including 
the recording, sound easy and pleasant. 

This band shows up best, I think, in pieces not too heavily 
scored. ‘hese two come off capitally. The Dvorak (our old 
friend) yearns perhaps a wee bit heavily, but that is a common 
way of doing it, and it can stand a little sentimentalising. 
Tone and bright forwardness, without excessive bite, are dis- 
tinctive. Rimsky’s appealing tune is done without too much 
sophistication, and I find it all the more agreeable. I imagine 
Lotter has put in a trifle of counterpoint on his own. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
: Mip-FEBRUARY. 


D1928 (12in., 68. 6d.).—L.8.0., conducted by 
Mephisto Waltz (Liszt). 


C1998 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—R. Opera House Orch., Covent 
Garden, conducted by Bellezza: Overture to Tancredi 
(Rossini). 

The good old Liszt devilment could not be better done : for 
this is no music to handle with kid gloves. This waltz, the 
first of a series which, spread over a score of years, is “ after” 
one of the episodes in the dramatic poem by the Austrian 
Nikolas Strehlenau (known as Lenau) (1836). Liszt had before 
this been at work on his Faust symphony, in which there is a 
good deal of interest, and possibly some recordable extracts. 
The date of the two “‘ episodes ”’ from Lenau is just before 1860, 
and this second one (the first, which I have never heard played, 
is entitled ‘‘ Night Procession’) was dedicated to the great 
pianist Tausig. There are piano duet versions of both, by the 
way. Lenau was a rather morbid soul, but this extract at any 
rate is the reverse. A country wedding has been solemnised, 
and at an inn the revels are going on. Faust and Mephisto 
join the dance, and the devil takes a hand, and a fiddle. Faust, 
carried away to madness by the unearthly music, dashes off 
with a village maiden, Most of side 1 is given to the main 
group of waltz motifs. Three-quarters through, the ‘cello, 
amoroso, sings of love with a more Venusbergian accent: this 
is @ capital little section, obviously owing something to Liszt’s 
great idol. On the second side the strangeness grows: the 
devil is at work, apeing the peasantry. The dance changes to 
& two-beat excitement, and that dies down as Faust flees. The 
nightingale is heard, mingling with a reminder of the music. 
Liszt wrote two endings—a quiet one and a noisy one, where 
the dance, again urged on by the devil, recommenced. That 
second suggestion is the one adopted here. It is clever minor 
programme music ; not music of high permanent value, but a 
heat sample of the composer’s adroitness and polish. It is 
splendidly recorded. 

Tancredi is handled in masterly style by the conductor of our 
Italian season. The band is in fine control. There is sufficient 
power, yet no excess. Quite one of the best recordings of the 
old “ Star Folio ” type of overture that I know. 


Coates : 


MARCH. 

C2022—5 (12in., 18s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Schalk: Fifth Symphony (Beethoven). 

C2018 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—R. Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Bellezza: Overture to Le Maschere 
(Mascagni). 

D1816 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Symphony, conducted 
by Stokowski: Carmen Suite (Bizet). 

D1942 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin 8.0. Opera, conducted by 
Blech: Overture to Mignon (Thomas). 


Schalk has done great things at Vienna. Now nearing 
70, he has had a stick in his hand since he was not much more 
than twenty, and he still has great vigour. The recording is 
not over-inflated. I like this better than the amplification to 
which I fear our ears have become too indulgent. The effect 
seems a trifle distant. The rhythm is allowed to be a shade 
loose at the second tune (in introducing which the first time the 
horn blobs). This rhythmic lightness is quite allowable, I feel. 
Some conductors regiment the whole excessively. If the 
sound seems on the small side, we may recollect that only in 
the finale did Beethoven bring in some of his instruments— 
the piccolo, double bassoon, and trombones. We begin with a 
comparatively small force—strings, four pairs of wind and two 
of brass. The music makes its effect not so much by volume 
as by mental stature and the compulsion of that opening motif. 
I like the well-bodied weight of the second movement (side 3). 
Again, the tiniest rhythmic looseness is felt, to the slight (very 
slight) detriment of the strong grip. The conductor does not 
over-press the sentiment: rather the other way. He does keep 
the thing going; some drag it. Still, I feel that rather more 
could be got out of this movement, which needs nursing a bit 
to make it perform best. Is the impression that Schalk gives a 
slightly perfunctory one? In the Scherzo, one almost always 
finds, somewhere or other, the minims being left too early to 
enable the basses to get on to the crotchets in time. Thus the 
rhythm loses its 2-1 proportion there. The fault is not entirely 
absent here. I know only one man who would not let it occur 
at all (or so I believe). There is no more than the usual bit of 
muzziness in the second bar of the basses’ opening of the Trio. 
The buzzing strings, at this pace, with consecutive notes, 
always produce that. This part of the movement has 
admirable precision and bite. The mystery is not lacking, 
either. Thank heaven and the Vienna for a real pp! The 
working up to the finale seems small, and the full force, here as 
in the first movement, is not very heavy. This ode to optimism 
cannot fail to grip, however often heard. I hear a contrapuntal 
effect in it that I have not heard before—an instrument sticking 
out a trifle above others. The “ ghost ’’ in the finale is very 
good. A sound, well-spaced performance. The bass sounds a 
little muffled. I wonder if the D.B.s could have been placed 
better, and have got their bite into the microphone more 
tellingly? If you want the biggest recording in point of volume 
you may not perhaps jump at this immediately, but hear the 
Vienna players, and remember the price. You will agree that 
these records are uncommon value for 4s. 6d. a time. 

Le Maschere stands the open, forward method very well. I 
seem to remember another recording of it, but this is not music 
that sticks in the mind. I see that the opera was simul- 
taneously produced in seven places in 1901. One liked it, and 
six did not. The overture is stock stuff, hack music, one might 
say. It serves to pass an idle five minutes, but one does not 
want to hear it again. The recording is the best part of the 
bargain ; of its bold kind (of which I for one easily tire, when 
the music is poorish) it stands high. 

The Carmen suite includes the Intermezzo, the Dragoons, and 
the Gipsy Dance. This is deft work, perhaps the deftest of the 
month, in treatment and recording. A nap. 

Mignon has some tender moments, which this orchestra 
touches delicately. I like very much its hand in ‘“ Know’st 
thou?”’ and the poise of the whole. Another fine bit of 
recording. 
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PARLOPHONE. 


E11094 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weissmann: Slavonic Rhapsody (Friedemann). 


Two companies record this work—TI think Parlophone takes 
the first place, for the measure of sonority and poise it attains, 
and for the wind work. The piece is “‘ put over ”’ with admir- 
able address, and the recording stands up to the sonority right 
well. 


PICCADILLY. 


698 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—Athenaeum Light Orchestra: French 
Comedy Overture (Keler-Bela, arr. Lotter). 


Naturally on the thin side, this little band must not be judged 
as a symphony orchestra, or even as the full ‘‘ light ’’ orchestra 
of the Q.H. In its line it delivers the goods, and offers eighteen- 
pennyworth of ample value to those who care for these simple 
strains. The recording deserves a special word of praise for its 
reality and clarity. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


COLUMBIA. 


LX109-13 (12in., 32s.%f6d.).—Léner, Roth, Hartman, 
C. Hobday, C. Draper,! Hinchcliffe, and A. Brain: Septet, 
Op. 20 (Beethoven). Scores, Eulenburg and Philharmonia. 
In an album. 

DB397 (10in., 3s.).—Poltronieri §.Q.: Allegro and Siciliana 
(Boccherini). 


The Septet closes a little chapter in Beethoven’s chamber 
work, that which shows his early bent for wind combinations. 
That interest did not last long. He found, as nearly all other 
composers have found, that for full flexibility the strings, or 
piano and strings, only were ideal. The wind, though there are 
families in it, is not easy to manipulate in combination with 
strings, if one takes diverse members such as we have here— 
clarinet, bassoon and horn— isolated members out of two tribes, 
and the representative of another. These, with violin, viola, ’cello 
and D.B., Beethoven contrived to handle so as to astonish the 
natives more than a little. Yet the music is not quite his 
freshest, by the 1800 standard. He was a little too much 
concerned with running his menagerie-race, and not quite 
enough with what the instruments had to say, considered qua 
music. There is plenty of easy joy and beauty, and for that 
reason many will want at least a record or two of this set. 
The work seems long—too long for its interest. The instru- 
ments cramp that. Actually, I suppose it takes only about 
thirty-five minutes, and the six movements are well varied. 
They are thus arranged : the first on 109; second (slow) on 
110; the Minuet on one side of 111, and the Variations (fourth 
movement) on the rest of this and the first side of 112; the 
Scherzo also is on 112, and the Finale on 113. I should call this 
music more showy than deeply sought. It has spontaneity, 
and that makes up for lack of depth. Even the Adagio does 
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‘has the tune, too. 


not say much. Mark the Minuet, which surprises pianists why 
are newcomers to it, for it reproduces the theme they know y 
well in the G major sonata of the Op. 49 pair (which, though 
they have a later opus number, ante-date the Septet). Op, } 
I think Beethoven liked the work so yery 
much (at first: later he disliked it) because he felt he haj 
“brought it off ’’ with this pretty big chamber combination. 
one sees from his letters that he knew the public was waitin 
to eat it. But now we feel the lack of something big—eithe 
in a slow movement, or a dramatic swifter-paced one. For it; 
length there is not quite enough solidity. The slow movement 
does not go beyond a pleasant, sweetly modest moodines, 
The Minuet is very neat and sturdy, and its trio has a happy 
thought. This is one of the best movements. The Scherzo js 
another. The Variations do not over-stimulate ; 


give a great deal of light about anything in particular. It js 
happy music-making, mostly (one feels) for music-making’: 
sake. One has to get on to Brahms for most of the closer 
stuffing in variation form: though there are fine exceptions in 
Beethoven. One good thing is here: the set is briet, and 
we keep interested. Generally, he was long in his variations, 
and one feels that he did not always know when to stop. The 
Scherzo, withits pretty country-waltz trio, is well worth getting, 
Those who want one record can get 112, and have this, and part 
of the Variations ; or one could try the Minuet (111) and ako 
get half the Variations. Our excellent fiddler makes a slip, by 
the way, in the run aloft (Eulenburg, p. 71: three-quarters of 
the way through side 9). He is, on the whole, a little small in 
tone for this combination. These artists, of course, play 
together like old friends, and the recording does everything one 
could hope for, The effect is bound to be a little plummy, one 
remembers. 

The Poltronieri, I recollect, gave us about the best perform. 
ance of a Haydn quartet we have had on records. Here they 
give two movements from the fruitful Boccherini, in their 
sharp-set way, that admirably befits this deft, workmanlike 
(and rather woman-like) music. That is not to suggest that it 
lacks vigour: only that it has a touch of a kind of feminine 
sprightliness—perhaps one might call it stage-sprightlines, 
though it is difficult to define. 
usually appealing little thing, which you are sure to like. Th 
B.B.C. might well give us more Boccherini, for he is almost 
always easy to grasp, and makes another of the convenient 
bridges to the classical ground—bridges which the B.B.C, has 
been oddly reluctant to provide consistently. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
DB1463-4 (12in., 17s.).—Rachmaninov and 
Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 3 (Beethoven). 


First and last movements, one side each. Second, two 
(three movements only: then why not Nos. 1 and 3 on on 
disc ?). 

The Sonata is played with beautiful logic. It is not, to my 
mind, one of the best of the ten. The other two of the Op.# 
set are both finer. 
the Septet, and there is a good deal of the same pleasing quality, 
rather than depth, in it. The meditation in the middle move 
ment is gentle and tinged with agreeable melancholy, if om 
likes to think so. Again, two sides of this are rather mut 
against one each of the other two. The players do not sent 
mentalise this movement, and of that we should be glad. It 
skims the surface, then, rather than plumbs depths : this 


Kreisler: 


spite of the first-sight appearance of being more effective a #f 


slower pace. There is, of course, more meat in any movemell 
of this work than in any movement of the Septet. Each of tht 
three has a very characteristic quality, and they are cot 
trasted with sure art. Both players stand up to the must 
genially. I have heard Kreisler play better and record bettet, 
but this is so good as to leave no doubt about recommending |t 
W. R.A. 





The slight Siciliana is an wf 


The set came only a couple of years afte] 


Th 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Mischa Levitzki plays Chopin’s Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp 
minor (H.M.V. D1814, 6s. 6d.) with a brilliance that is a trifle 
tooobvious. It may be that long sojourn in America (he went 
there when he was eight years old and has spent most of his 
time there since) has somewhat thinned his Russian blood. 
Anyway, he is inclined to carry his feelings up through his 
head ; and that, emphatically, is not the way to play Chopin. 
Iam all against the ‘‘ caressing ’’ way in which certain pianists 
play this exacting composer ; but it is not necessary to go to 
the other extreme. In his determination to avoid any lapses 
into sentimentality Levitzki almost achieves hardness. A 
good example is his failure to plumb the poetry of the second 
subject: the ‘‘ chorale’ passages are very nearly slap-dash. 
Further, the fire that fills this magnificent Scherzo becomes in 
Levitzki’s hands more like an electric glow. . . . These reser- 
vations notwithstanding, here is a recommendable piece of 
recording. Indeed, if a dramatic interpretation is your ideal, 
I can imagine no more likely rendering. For myself, Chopin is 
first of all a lyric poet, and to gloss over that aspect of him is to 
hide the real genius of this laureate of the piano. 

Karol Szreter gives us a complete recording of Beethoven’s 


|) Sonata Pathétique in C minor (Parlophone E11095—6, 9s.). 


There is something even wilful in Szreter’s complete failure to 
give any emotional significance to this early Beethoven master- 
piece. Accuracy, clarity, soundness of architecture are all 
here; but the effect is nothing but notes—like a brand-new 
house with brand-new furniture and not a soul inhabiting it. 
How complete is this school-masterish clarity I did not realise 
until I came to the Adagio, painful in its inelasticity and icy in 
itshardness. True, Beethoven was one of the greatest masters 
of form ; but he was also a romantic. Szreter drains all the 
blood from him. 

Hilsberg’s record (Brunswick 1072, 3s.) is of the 
pleasantly popular kind: Paderewski’s Cracovienne Fantas- 
fique and Schumann’s Aufschwung. The Paderewski sounds as 
if it were more interesting to play than to listen to; and, 


|) anyway, it hardly matters. But the Schumann: how comes 


it that Hilsberg has so obviously missed the point? He gives 
us none of the to-and-fro, swinging rhythm that is the essence 
of this piece. The dynamics are all wrong. But there is 
some beautiful playing of bass octave runs. 


VIOLIN. 
Whatever he plays, Kreisler remains always the artist: he 


cannot help himself. His new record consists of two of his 


own Dvorak arrangements : the 3rd Slavonic Dance and The 
Indian Lament (H.M.V. DB1445, 8s. 6d.). The former gives 
Kreisler every possible opportunity for the display of his rich 
legato; and the latter (I find nothing very Indian about it) 
offers a really superb example of his double-stopping, smooth 
and gracious as a duet. Such pieces are only really bearable 
when @ master plays them; and Kreisler knows how to turn 
everything to pure gold. He is, in fact, about the only 
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violinist who could persuade us to the enjoyment of a diet of 
meringues and éclairs ; but need our appetite be everlastingly 
assessed so low? 

I do not recall that Mozart ever wrote for the cembalo ; and 
I rather think that Grete Eweler and Alice Ehlers in the first 
and third movements from the Violin Sonata No.7 in F major 
(Parlo. E11099, 4s. 6d.) must be playing him in an arrangement ; 
though there is no indication on the label to prove me right. 
Anyway, the effect is rather freakish. (And if I am wrong, 
why is the slow movement omitted?) The combination is not, 
to my ear, a very grateful one ; and not all Miss Ehlers’ remark- 
able technique can atone for the too frequent subordination of 
the violin part. Mozart’s violin sonatas are equally interesting 
for either part, and to drown one at the expense of the other is 
totally to.mar the ensemble. As an interesting experiment, 
however, the record ought not to be overlooked. 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Beatrice Harrison is at her very best in her latest H.M.V. 
record (B3605, 3s.).. She is playing a Handel Sarabande and 
Cui’s Orientale—both with organ accompaniment by Herbert 
Dawson. If only for the sake of the Orientale, with its 
customary Russian conception of the East, this should prove a 
thoroughly popular number. The melodrama is so masterfully 
managed (not forgetting Miss Harrison’s pizzicato drums) that 
one has no objection whatever : it is all good fun, good picture- 
painting. The attraction of the record for me, however, is the 
Handel. Rarely has this rather unequal ’cellist contrived such 
sureness of tone as in this lovely air; and the organ accompani- 
ment is not at all out of place. 

In comparison, Gregor Piatigorsky’s playing of Schumann’s 
Trdumerei and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria (Parlo. R862, 3s.) 
must be counted a failure. Judged by average standards the 
Schumann comes out well enough; but the Bach-Gounod is 
very poor. The accompaniment, played by Karol Szreter (who 
gives us this month’s Sonata Pathétique), is wooden, and the 
poor air limps along like a bird with a broken wing. However, 
I doubt if there is any soloist living who could make this piece 
of impertinence acceptable in my ears ; so perhaps I judge M. 
Piatigorsky too harshly. 


VIOLA. 

Lionel Tertis is one of England’s two best viola players to- 
day ; and he is particularly good in such native melodies as he 
has chosen for his new Columbia record, Lament and London- 
derry Air (DB396, 3s.). Both are played according to his own 
arrangements. If, of the two sides, I prefer the old Irish air 
which he calls Lament, that is probably because in common 
with everybody else I have had rather a surfeit of the London- 
derry Air. (1 willingly agree, however, that this is about the 
best arrangement I have ever heard.) Both pieces exhibit to 
the full the beautiful tone of this Cinderella among stringed 
instruments ; and in both the soloist is admirably served by his 


accompanist, Ethel Hobday. 


FLUTE. 

Solo flautists can hardly be said to suffer from an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the matter of their repertoire of original 
music, whilst the arrangements provided for them are usually 
made with more eye on the notes than on the music. I was 
the more glad, therefore, to find such good fare in Edith 
Penville’s record (Col. DB398, 3s.). On one side she gives us 
an arrangement of a Purcell Air and Hornpipe, by Roland 
Revell (who is here her excellent accompanist), and on the other 
Anderson’s Fantaisie Caracteristique. There is a lovely and 
sedate Air in the Purcell, and an exuberant Hornpipe. Her 
clear attack and almost total absence of tremolo and uncom- 
fortable breathing make this side thoroughly enjoyable. The 
Anderson is pretty and rather meaningless, but it provides Miss 
Penville with a fine opportunity for the exercise of her astonish- 
ing technique. 
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Following upon Marcel Dupré’s record, last month, of the 
Allegro from Widor’s Siath Organ Symphony comes G. D. 
Cunningham with the Finale from the Eighth (H.M.V. B3659, 
3s.). I cannot see that either the growing popularity of the 
organ in general or of Widor’s symphonies in particular benefits 
much by these recordings. There is the same fog of sound in 
the new Widor as spoiled last month’s record—perhaps not 
quite such a pea-souper. Widor’s music is full of interesting 
and unusual colour when it is allowed to shine through ; but 
here it is just lost in the general blur. Gramophone recording 
cannot yet stand up to such Turneresque riots; and in this 
particular instance the difficulty was not lessened by the fact 
that the recording was made in the Alexandra Palace. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


Decca give us another record (K565, 12in., 3s. 6d.) of 
Readings by The Rev. Pat McCormick, M.C., and hymns 
by Choir and String Orchestra, recorded in the Crypt of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London. This is a complete success, 
but the labeis should give us the references for the Readings. 
On one side, preceding the hymn Jesus Christ is risen to-day 
(notice the original version, perhaps stronger, of the tune, 
used for the middle verse), it is the Gospel for Easter Day, 
St. John 20.1; on the other, preceding Holy, Holy, Holy, 
it is the famous passage from Revelation beginning J saw the 
Lord sitting upon a throne. 

The Philharmonic Choir, under their own conductor, 
Mr. Kennedy Scott, have made with an orchestra the fine 
record one expects from them of It comes from the misty ages, 
from Elgar’s The Banner of St. George (H.M.V. D1875, 12in., 
6s. 6d.); though they have not succeeded in enabling us 
quite to follow the words, even in passages where this perhaps 
definitely could and should have been put beyond question. 
Is it still absurd to demand this of such a record ? Certainly 
we have never been anywhere near it yet. The Kyrie from 
the so-called ‘* Mozart’s Twelfth Mass ”’ is, I suppose, familiar 
to everyone. This Mass is universally recognised now as 
merely the work of a nobody, which Mozart simply copied 
for his own use owing to the exigency of the taste of his 
patron. Mr. Kennedy Scott and the Choir have made the 
Kyrie, one can hardly help feeling, beautiful and acceptable ; 
they have put the very last touch that can be put, without 
rewriting the music, to make it fitting. But the Christe, at 
any rate, is innately impossible. And compare the whole 
with last month’s plainsong records. 

On H.M.V. C2053 (12in., 4s. 6d.) is Haydn’s Insanae et 
vanae curae, in Latin, with organ. It is one of the biggest 
things The Choir of the Temple Church, London, has yet done, 
and they do it very well, making a record of some interest. 
The music has its likeness to The Creation, though possibly 
the Latin words have inspired in Haydn a slightly more 
ecclesiastical spirit. In any case, The Creation is just a great 
and lovely work with no pretence to be ecclesiastical. Pre- 
sumably this should be more so. But at any rate it is fairly 
good Haydn, and that is never to be lightly dismissed. 

For Stuart Robertson and Chorus, Harold Williams and 
Chorus, and The Templars, see Song Reviews. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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THE H.M.V. “TROVATORE” ALBUM, 


(H.M.V. D1952-66, in album, £4 17s. 6d.) 


There can be no question about it. This latest H.My. 
Album is a remarkably fine reproduction of Jl T'rovatore and 
one of the best examples, if not the very best, of opera-recording 
that has been put forward since the electrical process came 
into use. To say that is to start, as I am fully aware, upo 
an exalted note ; but I am not afraid of being told that I an 
too venturesome, for the theme is worthy of the note, and jf 
I were to set about applying to it my largest collection of super. 
latives I should not fear being told that I was overstating the 
ease. Only I do not intend to waste time or bore the reader 
by any such proceeding. There is nothing to be said about 
a performance of Verdi’s opera that has not been said a thov. 
sand times already, and “less than nothing ”’ when it Ciscloses 
no loopholes whatever for the shafts of criticism. 

Still, there remain a few noteworthy impressions to relate, 
after promising that my expectations were roused to a lofty 
pitch by the unusual excellence of the Milan cast. This is as 
follows: Manrico, Aureliano Pertile; Conte di Luna, Apoll 
Granforte; Ferrando, Bruno Carmassi; Ruiz, Giordano 
Callegari; Old Gipsy, Antonio Gelli; Leonora, Maria Carena; 
Azucema, Irene Minghini Cattaneo; Inez, Olga de Franco, 
The orchestra and chorus are those of La Scala, and the 
conductor the experienced Carlo Sabajno. You will admit it 
to be the kind of ensemble that would attract you, supposing 
that you wanted to hear a thoroughly representative per. 
formance of an Italian opera which you would otherwise think 
it simple torture to listen to if done, say at Covent Garden or 
La Scala, in mediocre fashion. Well, you would not be 
disappointed, any more than I was. Obviously, exceptional 
trouble has been taken over the filling of these fifteen 12-inch 
dises (numbered, by the way, D1952 to D1966), and I am glad 
to be able to add that there is little over-amplification to con- 
plain of throughout the whole of the four acts. 
come out with an effect of musical purity that is, on the whole, 
far preferable to the excessive noise of the exaggerated tone, 
There are moments, it is true, when Pertile employs sforzando 
and parlatos that rather grate upon the delicate ear ; but they} 
are not actually trying, and somehow they seem to be part of 
the job in music like Manrico’s. Besides, if the Di quella pina 
is a trifle stentorian, that is what every Italian would consider 
@ point in its favour; while, on the other hand, the Ah! si, 
ben mio is a gem of smooth cantilena, and in the duets with 
Leonora and the old gipsy mother Pertile shows himself to be 
a model of gentle tenderness. 

Granforte is the faultless artist throughout. I have heanl 
shouted and ruined passages which he gives out with all the 
requisite dramatic force, yet without the slightest deviation 
from the pure vocal line. Moreover, he uses a_ beautiful 
mezza voce and his Jl Balen almost reconciles you to the ¢on- 
ventionality of the trite old melody. The Leonora deserve 
her Italian reputation. Her voice has a lovely timbre ; it 
vibrant and penetrating, and the only fault is a tendency to 
over-press on the head notes when they occur in dramatit 
passages ; then out pops a tremolo. Otherwise Maria Caren’ 
singing does not offend in this way, nor does Irene Cattaneo’s 
any appreciable extent. Listen carefully to the last two dist, 
and you will admit that the four artists just named have 
furnished some of the finest ensemble work ever heard in the 
final act of Jl Trovatore. And I think that is about all [ need 
say about this splendid Album. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


Melba’s Records 

The B.B.C. broadcast a talk by Sir Landon Ronald on the 
late Dame Nellie Melba on Tuesday last, and her records wer? 
broadcast on the followimg evening. May we remind our reader 
of the interesting note on her first series (March 1904) and 
second series (October 1904) of recordings in “ Collector 
Corner,” June 1929, p. 45? 
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MUSIC .... new 
| British & Foreign Records \ 
of special inferest 


STRAUSS 


Titts Merry Pranks by the Berlin Phiiharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Furt wangler. 
Polydor, 2 records each 6 6 


RACHMANINOFF 


Iste or THE Dean, by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Rachmaninoff. 
Victor, 3 records each 10/9 


WLADIGEROFF 


Varpar, Butcarian Ruapsopy, by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Max Roth. Polydor, 1 record 6/6 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Soncs anv Dances or Deatn, Serenade, by Madame Tikanova, contralto, with l’Orchestre 
Poulet. Decca (foreign), 1 record 3/6 


HONEGGER 


Cuant pe NiGcamon, parts 1 and 2, by l’Orchestre Pasdeloup, conducted by M. Rhene- 


Baton. Decca (foreign), 1 record : 
HANDEL 


Concerto For Harp AND Orcuestra, by Lily Laskine (solo harp) with Orchestra under 
the direction of Manuel Rosenthal. Decca (foreign), 2 records each 3'6 


MOZART 


Concerto FoR P1ANO AND Orcuestra (The Coronation) by Magda Tagliavero and 


ar V'Orchestre Pasde'oup conducted by M. Reynal!o Hahn. Decca (foreign), 4 records 

he each 4/6 

P WAGNER 

qi Tannuauser, Overture and Venusberz Music, by the Philadelphia Symphony 

a Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski. His Master's Voice, 3 records each 6/6 
Y GREGORIAN CHANTS 

to PLatn-sonG; eleven remarkable records of the Choir of the Abbey St. Pierre. His 
tie Master’s Voice each 8/3 


- 
Ps 


* Always use Electrocolor Needles. They will 
preserve your records indefinitely and at 
the same time give atone of unrivalled purity. 
1/- per packet. Complete Electrocolor Outfit 7/6 


a2a32Sa785 


Hear the latest radio-gramo- 

phones under ideal conditions E IT H R 

at 159, New Bond St., W.1, Ww r 

163, Regent St., W.1, 68, Corn- , O S 
hill, E.C.2, 167, Finchley Road, REGENT 6000 


N.W.3. Home demonstrations 159 N E W BON D STRE E T W.1. 
without the slightest obligation. 1 63 R EGE NT STR F E T W. 1. 


AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON 
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WITH THE NEW- 
EST HOT TUNES 
AND THE SNAP- 
PIEST BANDS! 


rl 


lf you haven’t heard Red Nichols and his 
Five Pennies playing ‘‘ Carolina in the 


Morning ’’ hear them now—on Brunswick. 
It’s the peppiest tune in the latest lists! 


Shake your shoes to that syncopation ! 


Clap your hands to that red-hot rhythm! 


quali 
: there 
Brunswick records are sold by gramo- BH behay 
one |} 
usual 
ease ¢ 


phone and music dealers everywhere. 





FOLLOW THE STARS ON BRUNSWICK 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—Ah! fors’ é lui from La Traviata 
(Verdi). In two parts. In Italian. Orch. ace. Decca 
K570, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Morgen, Op. 27, No. 4, 
and Von ewiger Liebe, Op. 43, No. 1 (Richard Strauss). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. E11100, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—La Delaissée and Lyde (Reynaldo 
Hahn). In French. Piano ace. Parlo. RO20134, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 

Casta Diva from Norma (Bellini) and L’altra notte al fondo 
in mare from Mefistofele (Boito). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. R20133, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

TOMMASO ALCAIDE (tenor).—Siciliana from. Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Ah! non mi ridestar from 
Werther (Massenet). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L137, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—Se quel guerrier io fossi ! 
and Celeste Aida from Act 1 of Aida (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan. 
H.M.V. B3682, 10in., 3s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Serenata (Toselli-Bohm) and 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo). In German, acc. Dajos Bela 
Orchestra. Parlo. RO20135, 10in., 4s. 6d. 
Zigeunerweisen, Hand in hand (Borganoff-Schwabach) 
and An der Volga, Night on the Volga (Sab-E. Schubert). 
In German, ace. Dajos Bela Orchestra. Parlo. R20132, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

DAVID LESLIE (tenor).—Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet) 
and Walther’s Prize Song from Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
In English. Orch. acc. Piccadilly 701, 10in., ls. 6d. 

CAV. JOSEPH DE VITA (baritone).—Funiculi, funicula! 
(Denza) and Maria Mari (di Capua). In Italian. Instru. 
acc. Imperial 2405, 10in., ls. 3d. 

MOSTYN THOMAS (baritone).—Prologue 
(Leoncavallo). In English. Orch. ace. 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

HEDDLE NASH (tenor) and DENNIS NOBLE (baritone).— 
Come with me, no risk you run from Die Fledermaus 
(J. Strauss) and Ah Mimi, false, fickle-hearted from La 
Bohéme (Puccini). In English. Orch. ace. Col. DX212, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

VERA SCHWARZ (soprano) and;MAX HIRZEL (tenor). 
Love duet from Madame Butterfly (Puccini). Two parts. 
In German. Orch. ace. Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Parlo. E11101, 12in.,.4s. 6d. 


from Pagliacci 
Col. DX213, 


Olga Olgina.—This is perhaps the best vocal record yet issued 


from the Decca studios. It is free from pretty nearly all the 
blemishes that I have hitherto had to complain of in that 
company’s product. In fact, as a well-measured, faithful 
interpretation of Ah / fors’ é lui,sung at normal tempi and 
spread over both sides of the disc, it will compare favourably 
with any that I am acquainted with. Miss Olgina shares in 
the improvement. Her work has shown distinct progress 
of late and she has evidently been studying carefully the 
peculiar demands that the microphone makes upon the 
singer. The old hesitancy has disappeared; the breath- 
control has become surer; the naturally sweet, musical 
quality of the voice is allowed full sway. In the recitative 
there are longer pauses and more portamenti than a well- 
behaved Violetta ought to allow herself; but, per contra, 

one hears more intelligent expression and real emotion than 
usual, while the fiorituri and cadenzas are executed with the 
ease ancl assurance of an accomrplished vocalist. The Sempre 
libera is dashing and brilliant, the shake being remarkably 
good ; but I do not care greatly for the high E flat (or is it a 
sharp D natural ?) tacked on at the end. The orchestral 
accompaniment is extremely well played. 


Emmy Bettendorf.——Sung with the now-customary violin 
obbligato, Strauss’s poetic melody, Morgen, fits to a nicety the 
softer tones of Fr. Bettendorf’s voice, and gives abundant 
scope for that intimately expressive feeling which she has at 
command. Nor is the timbre affected by over-amplification, 
as it is in the first part of Brahms’s Von ewiger Liebe, particu- 
larly where the young man of the story grows a bit agitated—- 
unnecessarily agitated in this rendering of the song. However, 
the exaggeration is atoned for by the calm, reposeful assurance 
of the final section, where the loving girl declares her devotion 
to be of the sort that will not melt, like iron and steel, but last 
for ever. Both lieder are interpreted with a rare sense of 
contrast, as well as with the utmost. earnestness and sincerity. 

Ninon Vallin.—The sorrowful mood always seems to bring 
out what is best in this singer. Not that her style is actually 
tearful; it is her voice that is pervaded with the moving 
quality of tristesse. These charming songs of Reynaldo Hahn 
(admirably accompanied by the composer) are exceedingly 
poetic, and the artist renders them with an exquisite vein of 
tender sentiment. No less affecting is her phrasing of the 
dungeon air from Mefistofele, which calls for similar treatment. 
There is less occasion for it in the Casta diva (opening movement 
only); but the glorious melody is nevertheless touchingly 
phrased. 

Tommaso Alcaide.—Tenors are becoming more than ever a 
puzzling, intriguing race. I do not refer, of course, to their 
human qualities, which were pretty well ascertained, analysed, 
and described many years ago. But in their habits of thinking, 
their artistic idiosyncrasies, their modes of—shall I say ?— 
allocating their voices, and so forth, they are certainly unique 
among mankind. In Italy at the present epoch they seem to be 
moulded ‘‘ according to plan.’ They get tied, as a rule, to one 
end or the other of the rope that serves for the tug-of-war, and 
there is nothing between but a white handkerchief to separate 
their respective ‘‘ pulls.’”’ They either laugh or cry, rejoice 
or weep, bless or curse, make love or take revenge. Their voices 
are unfitted for the happy medium, and very few seem capable 
of representing both sides in the “ pull’’ with equal felicity. 
The singer whose name heads this paragraph has an organ 
whose timbre was apparently created for the expression of grief 
—that lachrymose tint which, one would imagine, appeals most 
strongly to the ear of the amorous heroine of present-day 
Italian opera. With his pure, resonant tenore robusto he could 
just as well be joyous; but he isn’t. He prefers to portray a 
miserable Turiddu and an unhappy Werther, and, inasmuch as 
he does vocal justice to both (though with feeble diction and 
indistinct enunciation), the best thing is to purchase him at his 
own valuation and enjoy the wonderful smoothness of his 
mezza voce and his well-tempered scale. 

Alessandro Valente.—I have heard Celeste Aidas that I liked 
much better than this, and I am not sure that A. V. has not 
produced one himself. The parlato style is all very well in the 
recit., Se quel guerrier io fossi ; but, when everything is said and 
done, the opening air in Aida is as much a love-song in its way 
as Lindoro’s serenade, Ecco ridente in cielo, at the beginning of 
Il Barbiere. It ought, therefore, to suggest some vein of 
tenderness in the bosom of the Egyptian warrior ; whereas this 
rendering, for robustious vigour, may almost be said to out- 
Pertile Pertile. As to the beauty of the voice and the declama- 
tion there can be no question, but it is a beauty of volume rather 
than of charm or expression. 


Richard Tauber.—Being unfamiliar with these modern and 
very much up-to-date arrangements for voice and orchestra 
ala Hongroise, I can only speak of them as I find them. The 
fact that they are sung by Richard Tauber gives a sufficient 
idea of their vocal quality. In the first he revels in a kind of 
sentimental fantasy spun around the melody of the Volga 
Boatmen’s Song, with balalaika accompaniment; and the 
second, no less effective, is a kind of Hungarian lassan, or slow 
movement, quite in the gypsy style, rhapsodizing gently to the 
distant strains of a dulcimer and a violin. Both are rather 
sorrowful, but Richard. Tauber is not the singer to overdo that 
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side of life. His manner always suggests the lover who is too 
irresistible to be unhappy for long at a time. 

The Serenata of Toselli and the Mattinata of Leoncavallo are 
things that enjoy universal popularity, and so, I might almost 
say, do the records of Richard Tauber. The former suit him 
perfectly, and as a matter of course he sings them with his 
customary elegant insouciance, combined with a manly yet 
delicate tone. 

David Leslie.—Here is another singer, a tenor this one, who 
unites the gift of a capital, if insufficiently trained, voice to that 
of an unmistakable North of England accent. Listening to his 
animated delivery of the Prize Song (opening and concluding 
verses only), I am led to wonder whether his somewhat tight, 
throaty production would permit him to hold out if he sang the 
whole of the piece and in the right key—a semitone higher. But 
then it would be unreasonable, I allow, to expect ‘‘ full measure 
and overflowing’ (the latter the Flower Song from Carmen) 
for the modest sum of eighteenpence. 

Joseph de Vita.—This record illustrates the brighter side of 
Italian tenor existence. The Cavaliere who sings it is such a 
happy-sounding individual that I fancy he must be somehow 
related to that other cavaliere mentioned by Mme. Galli-Curci 
(as Norina in Don Pasquale), when she reads about his glance 
in her romance and then proceeds to boast that she also under- 
stands a thing or two in her succeeding air, So anch’ io la 
virti. But Maria Mari and Funiculi, funicula are more 
popular with the Neapolitans of to-day than the liveliest ditty 
that Donizetti ever wrote, and no doubt sell many ‘more thou- 
sands via the gramophone than he, poor fellow, ever dreamt of 
getting royalties for—or would have done had such things 
existed in his lifetime. Seriously, though, these songs could not 
well be sung with greater crispness and aplomb than they are 
here. And only Is. 3d. 

Mostyn Thomas.—Here you have the Prologue with a rich, 
fruity Northern Welsh cum North of England dialect that you 
could very nearly cut with a knife. Being powerfully amplified, 
the fine natural tone assumes proportions that would tell 
effectively at an open-air Eisteddfod, and it mounts easily at 
the end to a splendid A flat. This is a plain, rough Tonio, with 
a genial manner and a homely accent, whom it becomes ill to 
pronounce “ certain ”’ as if it were the feminine of the French 
adjective and then make “curtain”? rhyme with it. Why, 
also, that tremendous Mephistophelean laugh interjected in 
the midst of the Prologue? I never heard it there before. But 
perhaps this Tonio was not quite so free from guile as his 
provincialisms might lead one to believe; and, after all, his 
fine voice is his best recommendation. 

Heddle Nash and Dennis Noble.—A couple of interesting 
duets, brightly sung by two deservedly popular young English 
artists. There is nothing that would move (or bore) you to 
tears about either. The jollity of the excerpt from Johann 
Strauss’s delightful waltz-opera is caught and conveyed with 
infinite spirit ; while the seriousness of Marcel and Rodolfo’s 
fourth-act reflections never descends to the level of the 
lachrymose. In short, a capital record. 

Vera Schwarz and Max Hirzel.—The 
Madam Butterfly is evidently in demand. I hope it will not 
become more hackneyed than Un bel di vedremo. Fortunately 
it is by no means easy to do justice to (I scarcely need promise 
not to-waste compliments over a poor rendering), but this time 
the first German version that I have yet heard compels both 
attention and praise. The voices are excellent, the tone well 
under control, the crescendo of passionate utterance admirably 
managed. One could not wish for better diction or truer 
intonation than are here displayed throughout, and the soprano’s 
high C at the end is an unforced, resonant note of bird-like 
sweetness. HERMAN KLEIN, 


love duet from 
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GREAT WOMEN SINGERS OF MY TIME 


By Herman KLEIN Just Out. 
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How can one tackle an H.M.V. list headed by McCafferty, 
and Stuart Robertson, Hely-Hutchinson, and Co., all excelling 
themselves? One feels like throwing up pen, ink, and paper iy 
impatient disgust with the attempt. Since it must be done, | 
had better remind you that James McCafferty is an irresistib) 
Irish barytone whose former records were almost perfect, as 
far as they went, and that was far beyond any other Irish 
records I’d heard, perhaps excepting one or two of Watt 
(Columbia). Three more go still further, and apart ‘rom, or 
rather partly because of, the sheer joy that they are, tiere cay 
be very few singers who can learn nothing from them, ii count. 
less ways—variety, some of the phrasing, the whole cliaracter 
of them. I can’t discuss folk-song here, but I must dray 
attention to what should be taken as a model record (B3743, 
10in., 3s.) of that much-recorded The Minstrel Boy, both for 
its fine arrangement by Herbert Hughes (notice especially 
(1) that the tune remains in the scale, not weakly modulating 
before the last couplet, and (2) the right pauses—actually an 
extra beat—natural and typical, not for forced effect), and 
for the performance (no shrinking from “ expression *’ !—but 
no destroying the strength and dignity). With it is the brilliant 
The Palatine’s Daughter (arr. Hughes). On B3744 are Th 
Slaney Side (arr. Hughes) with a somewhat unusual, but 
beautiful, piquant, and typical tune; and The Donovan 
(Needham), which McCafferty almost makes me enjoy as much 
as an actual patter folk-song. On B3732 are The ninepenny 
fidil (arr. Hughes), Molly Brannigan (arr. Stanford), and 
Stanford’s own The bold, unbiddable child (truly Irish and 
sparklingly clever, though perhaps a woman’s song). If these 
are in order of preference, the choice is infinitesimal. 1 don't 
know whether Hughes has played these brilliant accompani- 
ments, as he did for McCafferty’s first records, but they ar 
mostly excellent. On B3604 I really think Stuart Robertson, 
V. Hely-Hutchinson, and Male Chorus beat all they have don 
before, impossible as that may seem; though O Rodgerum may 
be going too far for some people. The Templars’ recor 
(B3588) possibly ought to be among choral reviews, but | 
think they are a solo men’s quartet—anyhow, streets away from 
the usual men’s choir or quartet. They are really virile and 
excellent in a very good arrangement (Whittaker) of Bobby 
Shaftoe (though I wish they wouldn’t say ‘‘ Shahftoe ”), 4 
mildly funny Chinese March (Otto), and very fair arrangement: 
of Begone, dull care and O mistress mine. An important factor 
is their nearly always perfectly clear diction. 

Tito Schipa (tenor), on DA 1147 (10in., 6s.), gives us most 0 
his voice most of the time, but is not without some impressive: 
ness, though with a good deal of scooping, in his own / shall 
return, which is nearly equal to some contemporary Italian 
opera, and When you’re in love (Donaldson), which is not. His 
English here is not English, but is better than many English- 
men’s. Marguerita Carlton (contralto) continues on C20! 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) to use her very great, indeed rare and individual, 
gifts of voice and expression, and worthy technique, on w- 
worthy songs— Beloved, it is morn (Aylward) and My Ain Folk 
(Lemon). She gives, however, a little tremolo here. I cannot 
find any expression in Peter Dawson’s The tune the bo’sui 
played (Loughborough) or Harlequin (Sanderson) on 13679. 
Elsie Suddaby’s diction is very unsatisfactory in Love's garde 
of roses (Wood) and A May morning (Denza) (B3719). 
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Of three Decca records, Frank Titterton’s (F 2187, 10in., 2s.) 
definitely must be starred for all who want some quality but 
no great depth in their songs (Titterton certainly gets to the 
bottom of them). Here he is better than ever, and one begins 
to wonder what limit we can set him. (A few words, however, 
may be a little obseure if one doesn’t know them.) On one 
side of this record he gives the full contrast of those two utterly 
contrasting Quilter songs, Now sleeps the crimson petal and Fill 
aglass with golden wine. It is just that, in addition to having 
a good vc ice and efficiency, he has looked to see what his song 
jg about. How many singers do do this, one is driven to 
wonder? Mr. Mackenzie some time ago summed up Liza 
Lehmann’s Persian Garden as one of herbaceous borders. If 
one can «xcept one song in that cycle it is perhaps Ah / Moon of 
my delight. And Titterton makes it ring truer than anyone else 
has. From Roy Henderson (F2186), The beat of the drum 
(Simpson), a song of the village band, really is mirth-provoking. 
To lay your hand on an instance, notice his pause while he 




















tl . s 
t - gathers strength to burst the drum. But it is really the same 
Irish old tale of living the song. In Tomorrow (Masefield and Keel) 





he is of course invincibly spirited, but exaggerates sometimes. 


Golden Slumbers (Odell), 
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unt. | Singers zive on F2188, 

ter — seems familiar, but the 

lray @ tune is certainly not the 
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THE GAELIC RECORD 


song records they have heard, and are recommending them 
for use in schools. It seems superfluous for me to add much 
to this, except to emphasise two facts: first, that, in additién 
to their value for schools, the general public will find them 
delightful; secondly, that, after the countless bad and 
indifferent Welsh song records we have always had, often 
with little or no distinction between genuine folk-songs and 
imitations, these two, authoritative, rightly simple, and apt, 
are welcome indeed. I find DB385 especially attractive, 
with Cob Malltraeth (Malltraeth Dyke) and Y Gelynen (The 
Holly) (both arr. Mrs. Gwyneddon Davies), and A Fynni di 
Fab Fel Myfi? (Wilt thou have a lad like me?) and Cén 
Aredig (Ploughing Song) (both arr. Dr. J. Lloyd Williams). 
A curious point which may exercise some theorists is the 
similarity of the last phrase (yet I think characteristically 
Welsh) of Can Aredig to the first phrase of the negro spiritual 
Swing low, sweet chariot—indeed, it is identical with the first 
phrase of the Dvorak New World Symphony tune which is 
always connected with that song. 

Harold Williams and the B.B.C. Male Chorus (DB399) 
and a pianist are again very entertaining, this time with Poor 
Ned and other Limericks. 
There is much piquancy in 
the agonising repetitions, 
and, just when we think 
we are at last getting the 


Ben a0. last line, starting all over 


743, | best - known “Canned Music’’ do they call it? : : 

for century one. It is fault- Yet in her eyes I saw a distant light >. scone ae but wouldn't a 
ally lessly done, as is Edward And seemed her spirit sped upon the night dozen limericks with less 
ni repetition, instead of four 





German's O peaceful night, 
but in any case why should 







ani}. @ quartet of men sing a 
but lullaby? Lulled her to slumber. 
ant G. Rowntree Harvey 





(Edison Bell Winner 5225, 
l0in., Is. 6d.) is a Scottish 
singer well worth knowing, 





That fell around her. 







cans 
uch #2 «though he should, I feel, 
my fi Speed up The Laird o’ Cock- 






pen a little, possibly also 





and 
nite the (to most Southrons) 
less familiar but good 





* Mary Mother. 





Maggie Lauder. Let us 
have more from this singer. 







ni- 

* Gwen Price is a Welsh ccccceeesendnte cecbedbensbescogeebncoobecocessesesecesootsesoueanecece 
nm, 2 soprano who uses a good 

nef voice well. In the folk-song Cob Malltraeth one would 





think her almost perfect, if one hadn’t the Columbia record 





ay 
nl of the same song, better still and obviously exactly right, 
I this month. While record labels are still so unreliable, it 





is impossible to be certain off-hand about every song, 
whether it is a genuine folk-song or not. I think Y Sipsi 
(The Gypsy) is; at any rate it is a good if not exciting song. 
These two are on Winner 5220. Winner 5221, O Adfyd I 
Wynfyd (Jack Edwards) and Y Nefoedd (Heaven) (T. Osborne 
Roberts), is not quite so good. But there is room for Gwen 
Price if she will give us the pick of genuine Welsh women’s 
folk-songs. These two records are accompanied (perhaps too 
loudly) by @ small orchestra which other companies might well 
copy. Stiles Allen (Winner 5199) has, as we knew, a fine 
soprano voice, and it is absurd that we should have so few 
records of her—especially as Edison Bell have caught her voice 
well—and then only in such as Awake (H. G. Pelissier) and Arise, 
0 Sun (Lockton and Day). Probably the fullness of her voice 
causes her need to beware of a slight unsteadiness and slightly 
thick diction. Sometimes also she is on the lower edge of a 
note, ° 


_ Columbia follow the two English folk-song records issued 
in January with two Welsh ones, DB384-5 (two 10in., 3s, 
each), by Mable Parry (soprano). I understand that the 
Welsh National Council of Music have stated through their 
Seeretary that they consider these two the best Welsh folk- 



















To far off hills where tawny waters flow. 
Her fate to dwell where few there were did know 
This soft-toned tongue that in her childhood days 
Nigh forgotten lays 
Now stirred her heart-strings to a fervid glow. 
Unheeded were the voices and the calls 
Banished from her ken 
The City’s glare, the Pageantry, the halls 
Where pirouetted Fashion’s dames and men. 

She heard again the milkmaid’s oldtime song— 
“Oh, Mhoire Mhathair* but the years were long.”’ 


or five, be better money’s 
worth ? But perhaps some 
of the ever-new delight in 
playing it to others would 
be lost. Some of the words 
beat me—rather a serious 
defect, I fear. And while 
Bonnie Wee Thing is very 
charming, surely it is a 
strange choice for these 


people. On DB400 Emmie 


KennetH MacFar.ane. Joyce (soprano) accom- 
panies herself in an 
arrangement of her own 


(I imagine: ‘ E. Joyce’) 
of Cries of Old London ; 
but they are spoilt by musical-comedy or vaudeville sophis- 
tication, and there are only three or four, the rest being the 
most banal doggerel. Onthe other side she tells us how she 
loves the Vesper Bell, but without mentioning any associations 
which it seems to me would adequately account for this 
absorption—and certainly she doesn’t say it is the peace which 
vespers might bring to her soul. 

On Parlophone E11102 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Ian Macpherson 
(barytone) gives very fairly a very fair arrangement by Henry 
Geehl of Shield’s The Arethusa, and On the road to Mandalay 
(Kipling and Willeby), though his diction seems to me a little 
strange. What is really striking about this record is Parlo- 
phone’s orchestral recording: the oboe, clarinet, etc., at the 
end of The Arethusa are noteworthy ? 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
Compiled by Hervey ELWwEs. 
A cheap issue, paper cover, Is. (postage 3d.). Robin 
Legge in the Daily Telegraph wrote: ‘‘ A most desirable 
book. ... Many of the criticisms drawn together 


under one roof, as it were, are of the utmost value, the 
very crystallisation of criticism. 
his work well indeed.”’ 

From: THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The author has done 
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BAND RECORDS 


The issue of another 12in. record by the Parlophone Com- 
pany’s Massed Military Band has made me wonder whether, 
after all, this ‘‘ promotion ’’ is worth while. From the points 
of view of quality of performance and quality of recording it 
is definitely worth while, but I do not think any record 
containing a brace of marches is worth 4s. 6d.—not even when, 
as in this case, the band is in charge of the composer. Blanken- 
burg has written some good marches, but neither The Odeon 
nor The Eagle of Lille (E11097) are in his best vein. In fact, 
they are mere pot-boilers built to a standard pattern. 

Another brace of pot-boilers are The Soldier's Song March 
and O'Donnel Abu March (E3789) played by the same band. 
Where Glory Leads is distinctly better, and as it is backed by 
the popular Turkish Patrol I can recommend E6396 with 
more confidence than either of its colleagues. The two last- 
mentioned records are both 10in. 

Easily the best march record of the month is Zonophone 
No. 5817 containing Wellington and Washington Grays played 
by Black Diamonds Band. The playing is splendid and the 
recording is superb. The volume, even with a “‘ soft’”’ needle, 
is terrific. 

Medleys of songs, old or new, are very popular just now. 
The latest contribution is Songs by the Camp Fireside and, 
as played by the Welsh Guards Band on Broadcast 5212 (a 
““ Twelve ’’), is pleasant hearing. 


The Pipers and Drummers of the Scots Guards Band are 
remarkably well recorded by the Winner Company on Nos. 5215 
and 5216 in a series of Marches, Strathspeys and Reels. These 
records should achieve big sales on both sides of the Border. 

Lucille and Columbine, two'caprices for cornet solo, are 
distinctly refreshing ahd quite apart fom the ordinary and 
usually hackneyed type of cornet solo. Jack Mackintosh needs 
no bush and as he has the advantage of a good military band 
accompaniment Regal No. MR274 is a very attractive record. 

James Chalmers is a good trombonist and plays the sliding, 
jazzy Firefly and the plain straightforward I hear you calling 
me equally successfully. A piano is, however, a very inadequate 
accompaniment for a trombone solo, and I can only recommend 
Parlophone No. E6397 with this reservation. 


a, 


The “ plum ”’ of the month is Columbia No. DX210 contaip. 
ing Old Folks at Home and in Foreign Lands played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band. The recording is superb and th 
band seem to be imbued with the spirit of each country jp 
turn. The countries visited include France, Scotland, Spain, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy and Hungary, and some of the 
variations are very amusing. 


W. A. C, 


+ © * 


A SELECTED LIST 


From time to time short lists have been published in these 
pages of recommendable records to form the basis of a novice’s 
collection, supplementing or supplanting the lists of “best 
records” in Chapter IV of the shilling took ‘‘Novice Corner,” 
Orchestral, instrumental, operatic and vocal lists have already 
been given, and here is Mr. W. A. Chislett’s suggestion for a 
dozen band records : — 

1. Die Meistersinger Selection, Grenadier Guards Band, 
Col, 9424 (12-inch, 4s. 6d.). 

2. Marche Slav (Tschaikovsky), Grenadier Guards Band, 
Col. DX59 (12-inch, 4s. 6d.). 

March of the Knights of the Holy Grail, from Wagner's 
Parsifal, Grenadier Guards Band, Col. DX75 (12-inch, 
4s, 6d.). 

La Traviata Selection (Verdi), Cieatore’s Band, H.M.YV. 
(1530 (12-inch, 4s. 6d.). 

Le Pere la Victoire and Sambre et Mewse, Marches, 
Garde Républicaine Band, H.M.V. B2908 (10-inch, 3s.). 

The Thin Red Line and Punjaub Marches, Massed 
Military Band, Parlophone E6290 (10-inch, 2s. 6d.). 

Light Cavalry Overture (Suppé), Massed Military Band, 
Parlophone E6132 (10-inch, 2s. 6d.). 

Hungary from Moszkowski’s From Foreign Parts, B.B.C. 
Wireless Military Band, Col. DX46 (12-inch, 4s. Gd.). 

Floradora Selection, Coldstream Guards Band, H.M.Y. 
C1800 (12-inch, 4s. 6d.). 

The Geisha Selection, Royal Air Force Band, Regal MX6 
(10-inch, 2s. 6d.). 

Leslie Stuart’s Songs Selection, Life Guards Band, Broad- 
cast ‘‘Twelve’’ 5146 (2s.). 


Sonata Pathétique (Beethoven), Brighouse and Rastrick 
Band (Brass), Decca F1074-5 (10-inch, 2s. each). 
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their recent triumphs with The Squirrel Dance and The 
Nightingale’s Morning Greeting, which are virtually xylophone 
solos, neatly played, with orchestral background (H.M.V. 
B3740, 3s.). 

But the most popular of the lot will be the Mayfair Orchestra 
in Voice of the Bells, An Alpine Fantasy, and At the Temple 
Gates, with organ, bells and male quartet (H.M.V. C2103, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). The titles explain the appeal. 


Organ Records 


At the Temple Gates, by the way, is a composition by Gatty 
Sellars, who records it himself on the Central Hall, West- 
minster, organ on both sides of Col. DB392 (3s.). Those who 
have listened to male voices in the monastery gardens and 
have wandered in Persian markets and heard the bells across 
the meadows will make this one of the best Sellars ever issued. 
MISCELLANEOUS Tchaikovsky’s Chanson Triste (arr. Wolstenholme) and Men- 
. delssohn’s On Wings of Song are played by Herbert Dawson 
onny Strikes Up on the organ of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (H.M.V. B3525, 
It was quite time that the Dajos Bela Orchestra or some 3s.); there are passages which suggest mushiness and care- 
equally competent orchestra should let us hear a Selection lessness, but the whole effect is good enough. 
fom Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, 
the jazz opera which had such a Between Talkies 
riotous reception on the Continent, Of-.the cincorganiste award 
ae Oe capeeeensed ter 50 THIS MONTH’S SELECTIONS. O’Henry (Tussaud’s) in Southward 


Ludwig Hoffmann songs (Parlo. sash : 
£10698). This Selection is on Orchestral Bound and Ewing's Swing of the 


Parlo. E11098 (12in., 4s. 6d.). It Carmen Suite, H.M.V. D1816. Kilt (H.M.V. B3603, 3s.) and 


is rather mad and great fun, with Mignon Overture, H.M.V. D1943. — — (New He in 
i dios, wand t , ; ; orbes’s Selection from Faust 
a Sameer sonienen Ranier Mani (H.M.V. B3741, 3s.) seem the best, 


and humour, and should go in the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Septet, Col. LX 112. 


same album as the Gerschwins Rachmaninoff and Kreisler, H.M.V. DB1463—4. and Harry Chrysler in Body and 
> Si ; ; Soul and When the organ played 

and the Strauss Parodie. The Operatic at twilight with ~ _* , 

i 1 i 3 D with vocal choruses 

a ee a Oe Olga Olgina, Decca K570. (Imp. 2414, ls. 3d.) the best value 


quality. Love Duet from Butterfly, Parlo. E11101. for money. Then come Terance 


, Songs Casey (Regent, Brighton) in med- 
A Venetian Barcarolle James McCafferty, H.M.V. B3743. leys from Great Day and Love in 
Those who can’t bear Krenek Stuart Robertson, H.M.V. B3604 the rough (Col. DB381, 3s.), Sydney 
will be delighted with the neat Frank Titterton, Decca F2187. Custard (New Victoria) in Love’s 
arrangement by Willoughby of Mable Parry, Col. DB385. old sweet song and Where my 
p Schubert's — Serenade and other Band caravan has rested (H.M.V. B3727, 
more specifically Venetian or H.M. Grenadier Guards, Col. DX210. 3s.), and Reginald Foort (Regal), 
Italian melodies above a constant . who has changed his standard, in 
. Miscellaneous ng! > 
figure of lapping water to sym- Gipsy Princess Selection, Col. DB395. What good am I? and Wedding 
belie an evening in a gondole— The Geisha Vocal Gems, H.M.V. C2144. bells are ringing (Col. DB407, 3s.) ; 
played by the J. H. Squire Celeste Melville Gideon, Parlo. R861. all competent and well recorded. 


and called A Venetian : ° 
Barearolle (Col. DX211, 12in., et ake ay DATA? 
4s. 6d.). My only criticism would Carson Robison. Brunswick 1065. Accordeons, etc. 
_ there is too much piano ; Harry Tate, Col. DX215. I heard an impressive demon- 
4 diferent ensemble would have stration of the automatic piano- 


made a more suitable performance Dance i 
wr pot pos _ soma ° ‘Amb and His Orchestra, H.M.V. B5965. accordeon the other day which 


; ; made me want to possess one of 
mung pleasantly by mixed voices. en ee these glittering nuisances. You 
Tiemnensiale 1062. put a perforated roll of music into 
Interludes Jay Wilbur and His Orchestra, Imperial 2411. it (like a player-piano roll, only 
The Vienna Philharmonic smaller), pump air with a foot- 
estra conducted by Clemens pedal, and make a glorious noise 
is extremely effective in while you control time and 
Strauss’s Perpetuum Mobile and Annen Polka, especially in volume with the fingers. Luckily I cannot afford one. 
the former (H.M.V. B3149, 3s.) ; and for those who have no But evidently records of accordeons are becoming popular. 
record of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 and who think Mackenzie Reid on a piano-accordeon is fine in The McGregor 
the price about right for it there is a most gallant perform- one-step medley and Union Jack medley (Regal MR275, 
ance of a good deal of it—with a piano cadenza at the end— 2s, 6d.), and Andrew McCullum has three accordeon records of 
by Gandino and his Orchestra (Imperial 2407, ls. 3d.). Within strathspeys and Scottish reels (Winner 5209, 5210, 5212, Is. 6d. 
its limits it is a tour de force. each), which suit the instrument. Equally good are Beniso 
Arrangements of The Butterfly by Bendix and of the Pas and Danan on chromatic accordeons in Cuvilier’s medleys of 
des Fleurs from Delibes’s Naila are breezily played by the English and Welsh airs (Piccadilly 699, ls. 6d.); and rather 
lore Gold Medal Orchestra (Decca F2203, 2s.), and more ambitious are Harald Henschien and 8. Tognarelli, 
Weber and his Orchestra have gone back a little on playing accordeon and violin in Listening, waltz, and Rheinish 
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Peasant by one Gog (H.M.V. B3545, 3s.). I don’t. think 


much of Gog. 

The Two Willards deal summarily with Amoureuse, waltz, 
and The Eagle of Lille, march, on harmonicas (H.M.V. B3670, 
3s.), and I like better Paul Dietrich in Drigo’s Millions 
d Arlequin and his own Valse Viennois (Imp. 2406, 1s. 3d.). 


Oddments 

The Full Peal of Old Bow Bells, re-recorded from the historic 
dise made years ago, and Full Peal of Bells, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (Sterno 620, 1s. 6d.) are a curiosity and nothing more. 
Neither ringing nor recording are good. 

Peculiarly alluring are two records made by Liam Walsh 
of Irish reels, hornpipes, jigs and a set dance on Irish Union 
Pipes (Winner 5218-9, Is. 6d. each). There is real charm 
in the quaint awkwardness of the playing. 

Very different is the suave agility of Lewis Ruth in saxo- 
phone solos of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat and Monti’s Czardas 
(H.M.V. B3652) and of Albert Sandler in violin solos of Wald- 
teufel’s Dolores and Estudiantina waltzes (Col. DB362, 3s.). 
They are for the boudoir. 

Selections from music plays are the order of the day among 
the pianists. Billy Mayerl polishes up, or off, Little Tommy 
Tucker and Ever Green (Col. DB380, 3s.), Blue Roses and 
Stand up and sing (Col. DB406, 3s.), while Patricia Rossborough 
gives two sides to Blue Roses (Parlo. R858, 3s.) and makes a 
brilliant affair of it. . 

Lovers of the banjo will fall at once for Harry Reser in 
Greer’s Flapperette and his own Cracker Jack (Brunswick 1069, 
3s.), a little masterpiece in its way. 


The Ladies 

Josephine Baker may not be able to sing French correctly, 
as M. Quiévreux told us last month. She is not much more 
successful with English, yet in her futile record of Suppose 


and Pretty little baby (Col. DB401, 3s.) there are traces of the 


infantile charm that won Paris to her bare feet. But simply 
as a recording artist she is vastly inferior to Florence Oldham, 
whose It’s for you and Havin’ you around is heaven (Col. 
DB402, 3s.) are sung and accompanied with even more than 
her usual charm. The latter is a good tune. Gwladys Stanley 
is another singer with a pleasant easy voice in Lovin’ you the 
way I do and More than you know (Sterno 608, Is. 6d.). I do 
not care much for Elaine Rosslyn, a new name to me, in Please 
Percy and He’s not worth your tears (Imp. 2420, Is. 3d.). 


The Men 

Melville Gideon makes a marked come-back in the Parlo- 
phone mid-month list with Reaching for the Moon and Youw’re 
driving me crazy (R861, 3s.), A little love song and Wedding 
bells are ringing for Sally (R860, 3s.). Perhaps Sally, an old 
flame, has revived all his old inspiration. Anyhow, these 
are M.G. at his best. 

George Metaxa is as easy and simpatico as ever and has two 
good tunes in I’m yours and Tell me I’m forgiven, Gwen Far- 
rar’s song in ‘“‘ Wonder Bar ” (H.M.V. B3723, 3s.). 

Layton and Johnstone have four records to their credit 
(Col. DB377, 378, 404, 405, 3s.), and spring a small surprise 
on us by being best in the unlikely Songs I heard at Mother's 
knee on 405, which is coupled with Donna Clara. 

The Columbia big guns are rather ineffective this month. 
The Big Four with a plummy piano accompaniment are not 
the ideal combination for The King’s Horses (DB403, 3s.), 
and The Maestros are obviously away from their own village 
green in an Auld Scots Songs Melody (DX214, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
But both ensembles have fine voices and great popularity 
which wil carry even these records to the best seller class. 
The recording of the voices is faultless. 

Space forbids that mention can be made of the innumerable 
singers on cheaper makes, but some of the best, taking titles 
into consideration, may be catalogued. Bernard Dudley 


———__ 


in The Toymaker’s Song and Tick Tock from ‘“‘ The Toymake 
of Nuremberg” (Piccadilly 700, 1s. 6d.); Arthur Riley i, 
Down the river of golden dreams and Love is like a song (Solex i 
ls.); Pat O’Brien in the Kiss Waltz (Sterno 618, ls, 6d): 
Jack Hodges in Al Jolson’s songs To-morrow is another day 
and Little Sunshine (Sterno 617, ls. 6d.); and Jack 

s ety and My sunshine came on a rainy day (Imp, 2% 
s. 3d.). 


More Songs 

In spite of its price the record made by Richard 
the American tenor, of You will remember Vienna and, with 
Edna Kellogg, of J bring a love song (H.M.V. DA1174, 1 0in., 6s) 
will surely be a best seller. It extracts gold from the drow. 
like, tawdry ‘‘ Viennese Nights ” film that did not do justig 
to Romberg’s melodies. 

A pretty contrast in styles—Maurice Chevalier (H.My. 
B3684, 3s.) and Ross and Sargent (Parlo. R868, 3s.) in tw 
songs from the film ‘‘ Playboy of Paris,”” My Ideal and If; 
a great life. Chevalier is my own choice, for his bonhomie; 
but the crispness and neatness of Ross and Sargent, whon 
I heard again with great pleasure in these songs at the Coliseun 
the other day, are a constant joy ; and it is shocking, afte 
their record of Seven Veils (and Billy Cotton’s too), to hea 
the song vulgarized by Norman Long (Col. DB383, 3s.). Dear 
old-fashioned thing, on the other side, suits him better. 

It is wonderful to listen to Leslie Hutchinson yearning his 
living out of Overnight and Memories of you (Parlo. R871, 3s), 
Rather good songs these and likely to crop up for som 
months. 

It is hard to differentiate between pairs of singers, but 
Don and Ken are working their way into prominence. Ona 
little balcony in Spain and Shout for happiness (Parlo. E640), 
2s. 6d.) make a likeable disc, and the dialogue in Go home and 
tell your Mother and My baby don’t care for me (Imp. 241}, 
ls. 6d.) makes this one of the neatest records that The Radi 
Imps have given us. The Parlophones are particularly 
good as a list this month and two more serious efforts should 
be noted. Nat Goulding with a suitable tenor voice sings in 
English Ay Ay Ay and Toselli’s Serenata (E6398, 2s. 6d) 
and Hughes Macklin’s tenor voice is well heard in Dream 
enthralling and My sweetest song of all from ‘‘ Lilac Time,’ 
though there are momentary doubts about intonation (E63, 
2s. 6d.). Both are records to try and probably to bv. 
Franklin Grey, bass-baritone, must be credited with an ex 
ceptionally clear record of Longstaffe’s Take off your coat ani 
When the sergeant-major’s on parade (Decca F2216, 2s.). 
its type this is good enough for anyone. 

The only yodelling is a second record by the Swiss Yoid 
Club “ Edelweiss ’? (Decca F2059, 2s.) with quite impossible 
titles. This is the genuine thing. 

How The Sanctified Singers qualify for this epithet I don' 
know, but they sing I hear dem bells and Jacob’s Ladde 
(Parlo. E6400, 2s. 6d.) with zeal and ingenuousness : rather4 
quaint performance. 


Phonycords 

The coloured flexible records are not yet, it seems, allottel 
to my colleagues to review ; but the way in which February’ 
particular star Marian Anderson with her rich contralto voit 
sings Heav’n, Heav’n and Sometimes I feel like a motherles 
child (Phony. P94, 2s. 6d.) and in which Louis Van de Sanée, 
a splendid tenor, sings Handel’s Largo and Giordani’s Can 
mio ben (Phony. P95, 2s. 6d.), deserves Mr. Crabtree’s criticism. 
These are notable performances. 

Of the rest of the list only four have reached me. 4l 
are easily playable with the “‘ angle ’’ needles on my machines 
and the most distinctive is Frank Robeson in two ‘ preacher 
songs, A chaw of Tobacco and a little Drink and Sing Hallelwa 
(Phony. P99, 2s. 6d.). They are very good. 

Voices are especially clear and full on Phonycord discs. 








—— 


The Hill-Billy 

It is said that the wandering shepherd ‘‘ Hill-Billies ’’ of the 
Bai ds of the Southern States of America are the genuine 

descendants of early English settlers and have preserved a 
kind of folk-song tradition of their own. Unless I am mistaken, 
Parlophone first introduced records of them to us some time 
ago, and last month Brunswick started them again with the 
amusing story of the hen-house door. Now comes Ben Malone 
singing six Hill-Billy songs with suitable accompaniment of 
accordeon, organ, violin or guitar on Decca F2222-4 (three 
l0in., 2s. cach). There is a sincere or a moral or a freakish 
strain in cach of them. The most popular will be Rabbit in 
the Pea Patch (F 2224), but my own preference is for On the 
road to California and Bury me in the Tennessee Mountains 
(F2223), which are most attractively sung. Mountains ain't 
no place for bad men (F2222) is from ‘“‘ Home Spun Airs,” the 
locus classicus for these songs. 


Icicle Foe 

The Sarony flavour is the same the world over, and Icicle 
Joe the Lskimo joins the series on Imperial 2417 (1s. 3d.), 
making an excellent pair with Barracky Bert 
the Soldier, who also belongs to a growing 
family, and is celebrated with variants of 
patter by Bud Fell and Company (Sterno 619, 
ls. 6d.). Leslie Sarony in Make yourself a 
happiness pie, @ foolish lilting song, is con- 
trasted with Pat O’Dell in that sad ditty 
Wedding bells are ringing for Sally (Imperial 
2415, 1s. 3d.). These Imperials at a reduced 
price are hot competitors with other makes 
this month. 

George Crowther’s hearty but uncon- 
vincing laughter is a flaw in Bill, Bill, bring 
your old umbrella and Father's Crossword 
puzzle (Decca F2191, 2s.). He should study 
the art of laughing into a microphone. 

Harry Gordon, the Scottish comedian, has 
a way with him (Parlo. R869, 3s.) ‘and con- 
tinues his songs about Inversnecky. 

Eddie Cantor, in spite of his name, is not 
much of a singer in If I give up the saxophone 
and Hello, Sunshine, Hello (H.M.V. B3738, 
3s.), but his fame as a film star will surely 
introduce this record into thousands of 
English homes where his really execrable accent will distil its 
poison. 

Frank Crumit, on the other hand, has an American accent 
that would hurt no one and delight most people in Three little 
words and I miss a little miss (H.M.V. B3722, 3s.). The 
lilting accompaniment is first class. 


Four Achievements 

Henry Ainley could hardly have chosen three harder poems 
to recite for posterity than Poe’s The Bells, Tennyson’s Charge 
of the Light Brigade and Helen Grey Cone’s A Chant of Love for 
England (H.M.V. C2089, 12in., 4s. 6d.). On the whole this 
will be accepted as a fine example of dramatic elocution, though 
it holds for me personally not one thrill from beginning to end, 
and all my admiration goes to the faultless recording of that 
splendid voice. 

The recording of John Gielgud’s voice in three Linguaphone 
dises (12in., price not stated) is more full and forward, with 
consequent risk to sibilants, at least on my horn machine with 
fibres. These will bring back to patrons of the Old Vic the 
well-loved voice in many Shakespearean characters—Hamlet, 
Othello, John of Gaunt, Henry the Fifth, Hotspur, Prospero, 
Gratiano, Jaques in their most familiar speeches—and the 
youthfulness of timbre is so well allied to an honourable tradi- 
tion of interpretation that as the voice mellows and as experi- 
ence strengthens it and deepens the emotion behind it, we may 
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well expect some day even more satisfying records of Shake- 
speare from Mr. Gielgud. 

After hearing these two living actors it was interesting to 
turn back to H.M.V. E164 on which the late Lewis Waller 
recorded The Charge of the Light Brigade and Henry V at 
Harfleur in 1911. It more than holds its own. 

Harry Tate and Company have slightly altered and modernised 
the famous sketch Motoring for re-recording (Col. DX215, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), and it is a great deal better than the American version 
that was published as a talkie. I have not had time to compare 
it with the pre-electric version, but my impression is that we 
need not regret the loss of the latter from the Columbia 
catalogue. I suppose we shall get the rest of the Harry Tate 
classics re-recorded—a happy prospect. 

Horace Kenney follows up his first record with Almost a Film 
Actor (Col. DX216, 12in., 4s. 6d.). He is better supported this 
time, but the constant reiteration of questions is rather tiresome. 
Itis a peculiar humour but of a genuine flavour. 


The Gondoliers 


The abridged or bird’s-eye album of The Mikado is followed 
by a similar 18s. worth of The Gondoliers in 
fifteen selections (Col. DB386-391). The 
neat album is welcome, but the book of the 
words a boon that will be still more 
appreciated. It makes all the difference to 


18 


choruses as sung by Sophie Rowlands, Joan 
Cross, Alice Lilley, Nellie Walker, Appleton 
Moore, George Portland, Dan Jones and 
William Heseltine under the baton of Joseph 
Batten. 

The whole has the Columbia hall-mark, 
and I need only add that for a single speci- 
men I recommend DB389, the Regular 
Royal Queen quartet and Giuseppe’s patter 
song, Rising early in the morning, neatly 
achieved by George Portland. 

At the same time let me commend the 
Light Opera Company in Vocal Gems from 
The Geisha (H.M.V. C2144, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
The voices are all first-class, and the old 
songs wear as well as Sullivan’s. 

One of the very best unobtrusive records 
of the month is The Casino Orchestra in a 
selection from Kalman’s Gipsy Princess (Col. DB395, 3s.). 
This is a gem. 


Musical Plays 


Of current plays lately visited, ‘‘ Wonder Bar”’ at the Savoy 
Theatre is the most entertaining and surprising, however 
much it has diluted these qualities of its Continental original, 
and to the admirable Decca records of it already published—- 
especially the Cocktail at the Wonder Bar—should now be added 
the best tunes, Elisabeth, sung by Elsie Randolph (Col. DB394, 
3s.) and Tell me I’m forgiven sung by Gwen Farrer (Col. DB393. 
3s.). In each Arthur Young is the perfect accompanist, and in 
the latter we also have Gwen Farrar’s famous ’cello. Her turn 
with Peggy Cochrane is one of the best in the play, and the 
mystery of Miss Cochrane is solved. When her name appeared 
on “ That Certain Trio’s’’ record the other month I put her 
down as a violinist, remembering her solos on Aco records, in- 
stead of as a pianist succeeding Anne de Nys with William 
Walker. In “ Wonder Bar” she plays both piano and violin 
with equal skill. 

‘*Blue Roses” at the Gaiety (with George Clark) is a 
thoroughly good show in the Gaiety tradition, and has catchy 
music, especially Dancing in your sleep and I saw the moon 
through the window. Ray Starita and his Band have made the 
best Selection of it (Col. DX209, 12in., 4s. 6d.), but the New 
Mayfair Orchestra only gives it one side of H.M.V. C2145 (12in.. 


oy one’s enjoyment of the famous airs and 
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4s. 6d.) and on the other has the four best tunes—and how good 
they are !—from ‘‘ Folly to be Wise.”” The same Orchestra 
less judiciously gives both sides of H.M.V. C2143 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
to a selection from ‘‘Song of the Drum” at Drury Lane, 
where ‘Marie Burke and Derek Oldham are singing at their best 
against rather heavy odds. The best songs are a duet (Bobby 
Howes and Clarice Hardwicke), 1 knew what I wanted,and a 
waltz song (Marie Burke), Within my heart. The former is 
omitted from the Selection. 

There are two Selections from ‘‘ Stand up and Sing,” the 
Jack Buchanan play that starts at the London Hippodrome on 
March 5th: one by Ray Starita and his Band (Col. DX218, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), the other by the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C2119, 12in., 4s. 6d.). They are not the same arrangements 
and Starita’s includes vocal choruses. 


Looking back a little, Olive Groves and Victor Conway sing 
the best vocal gems from ‘‘ Bitter Sweet ’’ and ‘‘ New Moon ”’ 
(Decca K566, 12in., 3s. 6d.), and Anne Welch, Cliff Connelly 
and Victor Conway contribute vocal gems from “‘ Lilac Time ”’ 
(Decca K552, 12in., 3s. 6d.). The singing is good, but the 
orchestra apt to overpower the voices. I cannot detect the 
separate identities of Olive Groves and Anne Welch. 


Frank Westfield and his Orchestra revive ‘‘ Our Miss Gibbs ” 
in a Selection that is well worth adding to the musical comedy 
library (Parlo. E6395, 2s. 6d.). 


Film Medleys 

There is a capital little selection by The Million-airs from 
Let’s go Native and Love in the rough on Decca F2198 (2s.). 
The Regal Cinema Orchestra, plus organ, deals bravely with the 
waltzes from Romberg’s Viennese Nights (Col. DX208, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and the Midnight Minstrels, plus vocal quartet, do a 
cheerful medley from the same film (Regal MR286, 2s. 6d.). 


Waltzes and Tangos 


As often happens with continental hits, Parlophone was 
first out with Trink, trink, Briiderlein, trink, played by the 
Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra (R859, 3s.), Moonlight from ‘‘ The 
Blonde Nightingale” and My love song from ‘‘ At the White 
Horse’ (R863, 3s.) played by Barnabas von Géczy and his 
Orchestra, and Signora from the film ‘‘ City of Song ”’ showing 
at the New Gallery with Jan Kiepura and Betty Stockfield, 
played by the composer Paul Abraham and his Orchestra 
(R870, 3s.); all four waltzes of considerable charm and 
popularity already established. R859 has also O! Miss 
Greta and R870 has Erica, don’t you want a boy friends new 
tangos which will catch on; and De Groot and his Orchestra 
are a little late with good versions of Donna Clara and I’ve a 
little love song (H.M.V. B3733, 3s.) with wonderful skylark 
notes. Donna Clara is adequately played on a shilling record 
(Solex 49) by Larry White and his Band. Gandino’s Salon 
Orchestra in the tunes from ‘‘ Viennese Nights ” (Imp. 2412, 
Is. 3d.) is the only record in this group with vocal choruses, 
and they are not altogether effective. 


Four other tangos, pleasant without being irresistible, 
are Barrio Reo and Masks and Faces (Decca F2199, 2s.), 
and Mariette and Little Lady (F2204, 2s.) played by Geraldo’s 
Los Gauchos Tango Orchestra. 

Waltzes of an earlier day are Lehar’s lovely Gold and Silver 
played by The Bohemia Orchestra (Regal MR272, 2s. 6d.), 
coupled with Gungl’s Casino Tanze in good restaurant style, 
and the equally famous waltzes from Kalman’s The - Gipsy 
Princess and Fetras’s The Girl in the Taxi are rendered as 
brilliantly as one has learned to expect by the Orchestra 
Mascotte (Parlo. R864, 3s.). This would be one of my naps 
for the month, but for the outstanding performance of a 
Gipsy Princess Selection by The Cas‘no Orchestra (Col. DB395, 
3s.), al-eady praised. 
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Some Bargains for Dancers 

One of the most popular dance records of the month, at leas, 
with the radio public, will be Sterno 637 (1s. 6d.), on whic 
Bertini and his Band have recorded their famous Samyp 
fox-trot, in two parts. They came down to the London stu 
for a hurried recording session between engagements at tp 
Tower Ball Room, Blackpool. ; 

The Imperial dance records are a splendid bunch. 
tunes are the very latest and the renderings in every ins 
are vigorous, polished and rhythmical. Sweet Jennie Jj 
played by Lloyd Newton and his Varsity Eleven and You’ 
driving me crazy played by Jack Albin and his Hotel Penn 
vania Dance Orchestra (2408, Is. 3d.) is, perhaps, the begt, 
but Elisabeth and Dancing on the ceiling, both from successfif 
current musical comedies, played by Jay Wilbur and hi 
Orchestra (2411, 1s. 3d.) and the two numbers from “ Moni 
Carlo”? on 2402 are also remarkable value from an ontet 


tainment point of view. 
Perrrenil 


BRIDGES FROM BABEL 


H.M.V. C2105 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—E. M. Stéphan and Rex Palmer; 
Useful Everyday Phrases in English-French. 

H.M.V. C2108-11 (12in., 4s. 6d. each).—O. Siepmann : German 
Language Course, First Part. 

The H.M.V. French course was wonderfully well plan 
and the book issued with it is, I consider, the best French 
text-book ever produced—the most thorough and the beg 
planned from the start: that which gave most nearly the 
ideal, which is the required material and nothing but that, 
Most books fall down at the ‘“‘ nothing but.’ An additional 
piece of useful material is C2105. Mr. Palmer speaks the 
English phrases we want in hotels, on trains, at custom 
houses, and so forth, and M. Stéphan repeats them in French, 
A very few runs through this, and one catches things that 
book cannot teach—the pure sound of the vowel in plait, 
for example (which is more like a northern than a southem 
English sound, and therefore gives the majority of people 
trouble). There is a peculiar pleasure, when one goes on 4 
little, in getting closer to the real French sounds—that rightful 
pleasure in personal accomplishment, through effort and aural 
co-ordination, which need never become mere vanity. For 
those who are shy of a big book and lots of records, here isa 
cheap ready-helper. I feel sure it will encourage them to 
go further. 

Mr. Siepmann’s records are issued in conjunction with his 
broadcast talks, and so not many are put out at a time. The 
book he uses (his own) is already issued by Macmillan— 
Primary German Course. With these discs, the drawback 
to broadcast lessons is largely removed. One can go over 
these new sounds time and again, and have the _ teacher's 
spoken examples always on tap. German is admittedly not 
an easy language, and sometimes one is tempted to declare 
its complications mere daftness; but most of us have fat 
greater powers of application than we think. They only 
need training, organising and directing. Here is one line of 
expert guidance. The first record contains various sounds, 
vowels and consonants ; the second, diphthongs and Lesson |, 
clearing the air; the third dives into the shallow (but quite 
deep enough) end, with der, die, das and the like; and the 
fourth touches on modified vowels, and gives the second 
lesson and exercise. How cheering is, at least, the start: 
the remark that the first letter of the alphabet in German is 
always “ah” and never anything else. Alas, this is not quite 
the measure of the whole language: but perseverance will 
do everything : small doses, oft repeated, and the digestion of 
one thing (and its relation in the scheme) before chewing 
another: this, with the training of ear and speech-muscles, 
is made unusually sure by these records. 

W. R. A. 
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Decca’s New Recording 


Surprising results obtained by new Expert. 


The outstanding event of the month as far as dance band 
cords are concerned has been the great improvement in Decca’s 
ecording. 

The mush, roughness and blanketed effect, which have been 
he ruination of so many Decca dance records, are at last 
onspicuous by their almost entire absence, and in their place 
pre @ most pleasing clarity, brilliance, and realism of tone. It 
s true that the balance is still not always quite perfect—certain 
nstruments or sections occasionally standing out with undue 
prominence, or having a tendency to get lost, and at times 
ocalists being overpowered by the accompaniments—but the 
larity and definition are there, and this question of balance 
ow becomes merely a matter of placing the instruments and 
singers at the correct distance from the microphone, and will 
oubtless quickly be rectified. 

The improvement is due, I gather, to two things. The first 
s that the studio at the Chenil Galleries has been re-con- 
structed ; the second, and probably the greater in its effect, 
hat the company has taken on as dance music expert someone 
who appears to know a good deal about the subject. This 
someone is Roy Fox, who recently came over here to the Café 
le Paris from America with his dance band. At the end of 
ts engagement the band went back to America, and Roy Fox 
stayed here to take up this job with Decca. 

In his band Roy Fox played trumpet. On account of his 
sweet, quiet, simple style of playing be became known as ‘The 
Whispering Cornetist,”” and as such made quite a name for 
imself in the States. But trumpet playing is by no means 
is only accomplishment. He has had a big experience of 
ecording for both gramophone and films. For over a year 
@ was assistant head of the musical production department of 
he Fox film studios in Hollywood, and as such supervised the 
production and recording of everything required in the way of 
ight music. As regards gramophone records, he has been a 
Brunswick artist for some time. . 

Roy Fox’s main duties at Decca are understood to consist 
of providing and generally being responsible for all matters in 
Ponnection with the band of West-End musicians who record 

der his name, but there can be no doubt that he has been 
ble to give the company some very helpful information and 
aavice on recording in general, for, while the records by his 
band show the most marked improvement in the recording, 
he latest by others are not very far behind, 

New records by Roy Fox and His Band, in which the improved 
Peording is most noticeable, are Memories of you (v) and You’re 
ucky to me (v) (Decca F2194), the two hits from the American 
Oloured revue, ‘Blackbirds of 1930,” which I stated last 

onth looked like becoming successes here’; Star Dust and 
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Wedding bells are ringing for Sally (v) (Decca F2219); and 
Can't we be friends ? (v), another number to which I drew atten- 
tion last month, and Lady, play your mandolin (v) (Decca 
F2220). All are well arranged, well played, brightly rhythmical 
performances of the straightforward dance kind, but by no 
means without style. Lady, play your mandolin, arranged by 
Lew Stone, who orchestrates for Ambrose, is the best—-which 
is not surprising when one notes the arranger, knows that 
it was made at the most recent session, by when the alterations 
to the studio were completed, Roy Fox had had the benefit 
of experience with the acoustics and the recording plant, and 
the band had had time to settle down. 

The personnel of the band for this title consisted of Roy 
Fox himself, Jack Jackson (Savoy Hotel) and Arthur Niblo 
(Kit-Cat Restaurant), trumpets; Lew Davis, late of Jack 
Hylton’s band, and shortly to join Billy Mason at the Café de 
Paris, trombone ; Ernest Ritte (Claridge’s Hotel), Billy Amstel 
(Grosvenor House) and Jim Easton, saxophones; Ben 
Frankel (Piccadilly Hotel), violin; Madge Mullen, the young 
Scottish pianiste ; Lew Stone, celeste ; Al Shaw, guitar; Bill 
Harty (Savoy Hotel), drums ; Al Bowlly, vocalist ; and one of 
the best string-bass players in the country whose name I must 
withhold. The remaining titles are by practically the same 
combination, one of the few differences being that Max 
Goldberg is on trumpet, in place of Jackson, in Star Dust and 
Can’t we be friends ? 

The Whispering Cornetist. i 

Roy Fox is styled ‘‘ The Whispering Cornetist ” on the labels 
of all his records, and an excellent explanation of his reason for 
adopting this description is found in Star Dust. He takes the 
solo in the first chorus, and so sweet is the tone that at first I 
almost thought that the instrument was a violin. Fox had 
tried to obtain this effect in many of his earlier Decca records, 
but the unsatisfactory recording amongst other things failed 
to bring it out. 

Roy Fox is certainly to be congratulated on having suc- 
ceeded where hitherto everyone else had failed. He has 
obtained for Decca a good combination, refused to allow it to 
make a record before the numbers have been sufficiently 
rehearsed, and has managed to effect such an improvement in 
the recording that only a few final touches are necessary before 
Decca will be able justly to claim that their recording is as 
good as the best. 

Another Decca dance record which has pleased me is Dark 
Night (v) (F2197), an alluring tune which may be said to be a 
sequel to Deep Night, one of Rudy Vallée’s successes not so 
long ago. It has the distinction of boasting a verse which is 
even better than the refrain. Jn a straightforward, melody 
way it is decidedly well played By Dave Frost’s Orchestra, now 
playing at the Café de Paris and the Kit-Cat as relief to Billy 
Mason’s bands at these establishments, and as good as, if not 


’ 
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better than,either of them. On the reverse the same band 
plays the waltz from the film * One Heavenly Night’ (v). Neither 
side shows quite the same improvement in the recording as 
Fox’s records, but this is explained by the fact that these titles 
were made at a less recent session, and better recorded are the 
Palm Beach Hawaiians in Oh! Donna Clara (v), which, with 
accordeon, and guitars predominating. they have featured as 
a tango, and the waltz Somewhere in Old Wyoming (v.) (both 
Decca F2213). This sounds like a Len Fillis combination. 
Also well recorded are Sweet Jennie Lee (v) (Decca F2207), 
a lively commercial perfofmance by the Rhythm Maniacs with 
some good rhythmic trumpet playing, on the reverse of which 
the same band plays My sunshine came on a rainy dayand 
Blue without you (v.) and He’s not worth the salt of my tears (v) 
(Decca F2209) by Jack Harris and His Grosvenor House 
Orchestra, which improves as each new record comes out. 


Sixteen New Hyltomsms. 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra, who are now in the midst of 


another of their Continental tours—they played at the Paris 
Opera House (the first dance band to do so) a week or so ago, 
and took £1,400, over 4,000 people being present—have no 
less than sixteen new records. I like best :— 

I’m Yours (v) which, as a straightforward sweet melody 
slow fox-trot, is a really lovely record. The full ensemble 
is used most of the time, and the performancé sounds big 
and grand without being noisy. Phillip Brun, who is 
usually conspicuous for his brilliant and hot playing, takes 
the solo in the verse with unexpected sweetness and 
simplicity. On the reverse is Always in all ways (v)— 
another nice slow melody performance : 

Jennie Lee (v) (H.M.V. B5962), a bright straight- 
forwardly rhythmical performance. In the chorus before 
the last Pogson has an. ingenious hot passage on oboe, 
which finishes all too soon to give way to more hot stuff 
by Hylton’s new French saxophonist, Fishback, and Phillip 
Brun on his trumpet. Basil Wiltshire finishes the chorus 
with a really good drum break—quite a surprise from Basil 
as no one seemed to think he had it in him. Jf you can’t 
sing, whistle (v), a comedy number, is on the reverse. 

Included among the other titles are Cheerful little earful (v) 
(H.M.V. 5972), a lively performance, on the reverse of which is 
a very straight melody version of The better things in life (v) ; 
Oh! Donna Clara (v) (H.M.V. B5963), which has an appro- 
priate tango atmosphere, mainly obtained from the use through- 
out of accordeon played by Billy Munn: it is backed with J 
don’t want to dream (v), another straightforward performance ; 
Song of the drum (v) from the Drury Lane Show (H.M.V. 
B5970) backed with the waltz Within my heart (v); and on 
H.M.V. B5961 two comedy numbers, Sitting on a five-barred 
gate (v) and We all go ha, ha, ha together (v). 

Hylton is still keeping his band very straight, and nothing 
at all involved is heard in his records, the feature of which is 
the really fine legitimate musicianship of the perfectly rehearsed 
ensemble. For tone and balance it is perhaps unequalled. 


Bill Cotton out of his depth ? 


Billy Cotton and His Band have done a medley fox-trot of the 
numbers from the film ** Whoopee” (v) (Col. DB382), introducing 
in part 1 Makin’ Whoopee and I'll still belong to you and in 
part 2 A girl friend of a boy friend and My baby just cares for me, 
also a waltz medley, introducing Sheila, Without my heart, 
and the one-step, from “ Song of the Drum’”’ (v) (Col. CB220). 
Personally, I have felt that the band has not been comfortable 
since it went to Columbia from Regal, where it was featured 
in hot and “ presentation’ versions, such as its Tiger Rag 
and Seven Veils, with which it seemed much more at home and 
did extraordinarily well. 

Incidentally I hear that the band is leaving Ciro’s Club 
shortly for a variety tour of the country, and that Ciro’s are 
means with a band from Canada to take Bill Cotton’s 
place. 
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Ambrose does it again. 


Of four titles by Ambrose and His Orchestra, On a little}, 
cony in Spain (v) (H.M.V. B5965) stands out as another of thoy 
masterpieces which even bands like Ambrose’s can only prody 
now and again. The arrangement is by Sid Phillips, x 
arranger of The Lawrence Wright Music Company, and is on 
par with his orchestration of Japanese Dream, which, recorde 
a few months ago by Ambrose, still remains one of the bey 
records of récent months. 


As its title suggests, On a little balcony in Spain has a Spanis) 
atmosphere and the manner in which an effect of tango measuy 
is retained all through the very stylish, modern fox.-tr 
rhythm is not the least attractive feature. 


One passage which appeals to me particularly is the viol 
obbligato to the well-sung vocal refrain by Sam Browne, Si 
Phillips has used as the basis of it the obbligato contained in th 
commercial orchestration, but by clever reconstruction hy 
improved it out of all recognition, and made it one of the out. 
standing effects of the record. 


It is an unfortunate little accident that the bass player, wh 
finishes the record with two unaccompanied notes, hits on th 
last one E natural instead of E flat. It stands out the mor 
strongly as there is no other instrument to cover it up. 

On the reverse is Loving you the way I do (v), which, in Blue 
tempo, Ambrose features with all his usual finesse and musical 
perfection. This time the arranger is Lew Stone, and a vey 
pleasing piece of work he has done. The tone colour of the first 
chorus, in which two trombones and tenor and two baritone 
saxophones are used for the melody and supporting harmony, is 
very effective. It would have been more so if much. of the 
richness of tone, which should result from such instrumentation, 
had not been lost by poor recording. 

The titles on the remaining Ambrose dise are Blue Again (V), 
which belies its title by being a lively rhythm fox-trot, and the 
lovely theme, Star Dust (H.M.V. B5967), by Hoagy Carmichael, 
which in Blues tempo Ambrose treats with a simple refinement 
and perfection of performance which are delicious. 


Melville Gideon for Dorchester House. 
Ambrose to stay at the May Fair. 


Incidently, it is said now to be certain that Ambrose wil 
not go to the new Dorchester House Hotel, which is almost 
completed in Park Lane, but remain at the May Fair, and that 
Melville Gideon, who, as I stated on page 355 of our issue for 
last December, was suggested as Ambrose’s successor at the 
May Fair, will be found in front of the dance band at this latest 
of London’s super hotels when it opens, as it is due to about 
April 9th. Exactly how far Melville Gideon will really be 
responsible for the work of the band remains to be seen. _ In the 
combination will be the well-known Norman Brothers, Ceti 
and Leslie, who play respectively piano and violin and sax0- 
phone, and possibly most of the work of ‘‘ making ”’ the band 
will be left to them while Gideon takes the limelight as shov- 
man conductor and feature vocalist. On the other hand, Clif 
Whitley, who looks after the entertainment side for Sir Francs 
Towle, is in America, and I for one shall not be surprised if in 
the near future I learn that the Ministry of Labour has receivel 
applications for permits for four American musicians for the 
dance band at Dorchester House. 

Of course, the Musicians’ Union will, on principle, have to 
all they can to prevent the granting of the permits, but the fact 
remains that we haven’t had an American musician for som 
months now and a few real stars from New York would give & 
a chance to learn what new developments are taking place 
over there, and be of value to the profession and interest 
the public. Already certain English artists have bee 
engaged which rules out certain instruments, but to fill the 
vacant places I might suggest Joe Venuti, the violinist, Ed 
Lang, guitar, Babe Rusin, tenor saxophone, and Jean Kroupé, 
drums. These are real star men of the moment in New York 
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Excepting Ed. Lang years ago, they have not yet been to this 
country, and we could learn much from them. One thing 
which is certain is that second-raters should not be allowed into 
thecountry. They show us nothing and merely take the bread 
out of the mouths of English musicians. I hope if Cliff 
Whitley is looking for artists in America that someone who 
knows who’s who and what’s what is advising him. 


America’s biggest seller on H.M.V. and Columbia. 

Bert Lown and His Orchestra, who are, they tell me, at 
the moment the biggest sellers in dance records in America 
(Duke Ellington’s Band is second), have the unusual distinction 
of appearing in two companies’ lists under their own name. 
Qn H.M.V. they have Yow’re simply delish (v) (B5958) (Amer.), 
backed with The wedding of the birds by Nat Shilkret’s 

not so good as the Paul Whiteman version on 

too many birds—and You're the one I care for (v) 
(B5968) (Amer.), backed with Overnight by The High Hatters, 
and on Columbia Maybe it’s love (v) (CB217) (Amer.) from the 
film ‘‘ Maybe it’s Love,”’ which is backed with the waltz Just a 
little while (v) by Ben Selvin’s Orchestra. The band certainly 
deserves its popularity. It is very musicianly and, though a 
commercial melody proposition, by no means without style. 
Its orchestrations are on more original lines than most commer- 
cial recording arrangements, and taken all round it may 
truly be said to be in a class well above the average. The 
advanced listener may think it a pity that such a skilful 
combination does not go in forsomething rather more ambitious, 
but the answer is, why change things when you are a success as 
you are’ 


Those Awful Saxophones ? 

With Jt’s a great life (v), from the film ‘* Playboy of Paris,” 
and Always in all ways (v), from the film ‘‘ Monte Carlo” 
(Col. CB216) (Amer.), Merle Johnstone and His Saxophone 
Orchestra have given the last nails their final knock into the 
coffins of those dear old fogies who still bleat about the 
wailing and moaning of ‘‘ those awful saxophones.” 

The tone of this orchestra, which consists entirely of saxo- 
phones, is really lovely. The solos have the sweetness of the 
human voice: the ensemble sounds just like a great organ. 
The musical perfection and polished finish of the combination 
should be a joy to everyone who is lucky enough to hear these 
records. While both the performances are in tempo, and the 
interpretations of the ingenious arrangements stylishly modern 
in the dance band meaning of the words, the records can hardly 
be said to be rhythmical from the dancer’s view-point, as the 
beat is not maintained in the bass, and I cannot help feeling 
that they would have been more attractive had this been so. 
This is the only suggestion I have to make. Everything else 
is as near perfection as I have heard. 


Ray Starita in form. 

In There’s always to-morrow (v) and It’s not for you (v), both 
from “ Stand up and Sing ’’ (Col. CB219), and Dancing in your 
sleep (v) and If I had three wishes (v), both from ‘‘ Blue Roses ” 
(Col. CB211), Ray Starita and His Band have again given first- 
tate, full, and nicely rhythmical performances. I still think 
this is one of the best English bands of the more straight- 
forward type on the records. 


Good style on Parlophone. 
Sam Lanin’s Orchestra, always very musicianly, but usually 


lacking in anything approaching style, springs a surprise this 
month in an all-round decidedly good and modernly rhythmical 
Performance of a bright dance tune, I’m tickled pink with a blue- 
eyed baby (v) (Parlo. R856) (Amer). Some fine violin and 
trombone work is featured. There are also good rhythmic solos 
on clarinet, trombone and trumpet in Lanin’s version of It’s 
“ sweet life (v) (Parlo. R867) (Amer.), but otherwise this is a 
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straightforward record, and better than either of these disesis the 
excellent stylish dance record of Cheerful little earful (v) (Parlo. 
R857) (Amer.) by the New York Syncopators, a stock name 
which obviously covers the identity of some of New York’s 
star artists. Violin, trumpet, guitar, accordeon and trombone 
are all excellent in solos, and the whole band may be said to be 
the real thing. It wouldn’t surprise me to learn that it included 
among others Joe Venuti (violin), Ed. Lang (guitar), Jim Dorsey 
(saxophone) and Tom Dorsey (trombone). 

Another good Parlo. dise is You're driving me crazy (v) and 
Hurt (v) by Will Perry’s Orchestra (E6394) (Amer.). 

The record is in the 2s. 6d. Red Label series, and ‘* Will 
Perry’s Orchestra”’ is a stock name used for all sorts of bands. 
Now and again a good combination has appeared under this 
description, but most have been very ordinary. If things are 
going on like this | must keep an eye on the mythical Mr. 
Perry and this 2s. 6d. red label section of the Parlophone lists. 


Even Blackpool may kick. 

The recognised stock in trade of Rudy Vallée and His Con- 
necticut Yankees is sentiment, sentiment, and then more 
sentiment, but even so the band, if lacking in style, usually 
plays brightly and manages to make itself doubly attractive by 
getting hold of decidedly good, tuneful melodies. Sweetheart 
of my student days (v) (H.M.V. 5960) (Amer.), which is its 
effort this month, is a cheap, sickly, gallery-fetching, sob affair, 
and played, as it is, in a dopey style, even Blackpool is hardly 
likely to stand for it. 

On the reverse is I’ll still belong to you (v), from the film 
‘* Whoopee,” played by Leonard Joy’s All-String Orchestra. 
As an example of a styleless performance it is an appropriate 
backing. Some may think that the instrumentation is the 
cause of this lack of style, but there is no reason why it should 
be. Style can be obtained as well from strings as from brass 
and saxophones. It’s not the instruments that make a dance 
band : it’s the way they are played. 


Paul Whiteman disappoints. 

Two new records by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 4 
big bouquet for you (v) and In my heart it’s you(v) (Col. CB210) 
(Amer.), are both good in some ways, but disappointing in 
others. There is some lovely straight playing to sit down and 
listen to, but beyond what is obtained from even tempo the 
band has little dance rhythm. In my heart it’s you is all tops and 
no bass, but has some very stylish trumpet playing in the last 
chorus which may well be the famous Bix Beiderbecke, who 
after a hectic career, during which he established himself as 
sharing the honours with Louis Armstrong as being the world’s 
greatest rhythmic trumpet player, has disappeared from New 
York, and it is said that he has gone to his home, this time for 
good. 


Pleasing “ Melody” performances. 

Unusually well played from a legitimate point of view, and, 
although lacking strength of bass rhythm for the dancer, very 
tuneful to listen to, are the straightforward melody versions, in 
slow fox-trot tempo, of My love for you (v) by Guy Lombardo and 
His Royal Canadians (Col. CB218) (Amer.), backed with the 
waltz from the film “Under the Roofs of Paris” played in old time 
style by Alexandre and His Paris Orchestra, and Maybe it’s love 
(v) by Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B5959) (Amer.), 
on the reverse of which Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra has a good 
record of the waltz Just a little while (v). 


The Best of the Hot Records. 

Who, from the musical comedy and later the film “Sunny,” 
and Carolina in the morning (Brunswick, 1062) (Amer.), are 
the titles which Red Nichols and His Five Pennies have selected 
this month as the medium for more of their displays of very 
advanced rhythmic style. Who is not up to standard. Like J 
want to be happy, with which the combination also failed to do 
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anything really good, the tune is not one which is likely to 
inspire the modern rhythmic artist. Its construction is 
“‘ jazzy,” and doubtless this accounts for the fact that both 
the arrangement and the solos have just missed the mark. A 
point of interest in the record is the husky tone of the clarinet 
and tenor saxophone, which, known as hot tone, is the fashion 
at the moment. One has to understand the whole meaning of 
this kind of music to appreciate the significance of this unortho- 
dox tone, which is a novel and effective means of obtaining an 
end which is rather too abstruse to explain in the small space 
at my disposal. Briefly, it is an attempt to reproduce the 
husky quality which the negro women have in their voices 
and which gives a certain piquancy to the rhythm in their 
singing. 

Carolina in the morning is a very different proposition. 
The fine orchestration, which in parts is quite Mozartish, shows 
some novel modes of producing rhythm, and the performance 
is really brilliant. For the rest I must leave an appreciation 
of it to you. Anyway, it is ridiculous to attempt to explain 
records of this kind in a few lines. 


A Mistake in the Title. 


Under the title of Dreamy River on Brunswick (1068) (Amer.), 
and two different titles, Ready for the river and Mood Indigo, 
on Parlophone (R866, New ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ’’ Series No. 64), 
Duke Ellington and His (coloured) Band have, under the name 
of The Jungle Band on Brunswick, and The Harlem Foot- 
warmers on Parlophone, recorded a very modernistic, and 
rather lovely in its sad way, little piece, composed by Ellington, 
and best described as a Blues Fantasy. The correct title of 
the composition is Mood Indigo, and exactly how these differ- 
ences of opinion as to what it is really called arose I don’t 
know ; anyhow, it doesn’t matter: I only point them out so 
that you may be able to identify the records. 

The versions, which are so nearly identical on both the 
Parlo. and Brunswick discs that any differences there may be 
need not be considered here, are very stylish in conception and 
performance, and will be considered masterpieces of modern 
rhythmic interpretation by the initiated. They are not hot, 
however, at least not in any exaggerated meaning of the word, 
and should appeal equally to the ordinary listener. The solos 
on trumpet and clarinet are the real thing in style and the 
band’s wizard of a string-bass player is as usual a sheer delight. 

In view of the fact that both performances are so nearly 
alike, the choice will depend on the backing. The Brunswick 
is backed with the same band in a pyrotechnical version of the 
old favourite Running Wild (v) (Amer.). Taken at a break- 
neck speed,some wonderful technique is displayed in the 
interpretation of the very clever hot orchestration, but the 
performance is nevertheless something of a curate’s egg. A 
wonderful hot movement by the saxophone section moving 
together in harmony, which occurs just before the vocal 
refrain, is one of the decidedly good parts. 

The Parlophone disc is, I understand, to be backed with 
You’re driving me crazy (v) (Amer.) by Louis Armstrong and 
His Band. It ought to be great, but as it was not available by 
time of going to press I am afraid I cannot tell you anything 
about it. 


Spike Hughes in a new light. 
Moanin’ Low (v) and Button up your overcoat (v) (Decca 


F2217) are this month’s hot records by Spike Hughes and His 
Orchestra. 


The earlier mentioned improvement in Decca’s recording 


shows the combination in an entirely new light. Orchestration, 
which, done by Spike Hughes himself, had often sounded rather 
weak—the harmonisation and voicing appeared ineffectual— 
now turns out to be, not only very musicianly, but quite 
ingenious in its modern and original way: the musicianship, 
which had seemed to lack skill—the combination gave the 
impression of being uncertain of how quite simplephrases should 
be interpreted, and the tone had sometimes been quite sour— 


— 


exhibits, not only a high degree of legitimate ability, but, 
thorough appreciation of style, and all round these two recon; 
may be said to be first-class examples of the more advange 
type of present-day dance music. 

On re-hearing some of Spike Hughes’ earlier work in the light 
of the information gained from his performances this month, i 
becomes obvious that the faults in his previous records wey 
due far less to shortcomings on his or the band’s part than to th 
fact that subtleties of interpretation, and often complet 
inner parts, were obscured and sometimes even quite lost iy 
the recording. 

Doubtless this ruination of its work has been dish: vartening 
to the band, but now that Spike Hughes can rest assured tha 
his band will be heard as it really is he will gain confidence, 
and one may expect some surprising results, for he is obviously 
one of the cleverest and most original dance musicians and 
arrangers we have in the country, and it is a pity his recon 
were previously such that no one was able to recognise it from 
them. 

The combination this month remains almost the same » 
that which Spike Hughes has used for some time pest: ig, 
Harry Hines and Buddy Featherstonehaugh (saxophones and 
clarinets) ; Norman Payne, Arthur Niblo and Leslie Thompson, 
the coloured musician of Percival Mackey’s ‘all star’’ band in 
the new ‘“‘Cochrane’s 1931 Revue’ (trumpets); Lew Davis, 
who has suddenly developed a very modern, Jack Teagardenish 
style and is easily the best dance trombone in the country 
to-day (he takes a wonderful solo in Moanin’ Low); Alle 
Ferguson (guitar); Eddie Carroll, who is fine in the ensemble 
but always seems to develop an inferiority complex when he 
has to take a solo (piano); Bill Harty (drum); and Spike 
Hughes himself (string-bass). Betty Bolton is the vocalist. 
She has improved so much, and become so stylish, that | 
hardly recognised her. 


Excellent work by Coloured Vocalists. 


Among the vocal records I like best are Memories of you and 
You're lucky to me, sung by the famous coloured artist, Ethd 
Waters (Col. DB376) (Amer.). Excepting the last chorus of 
Yow’re lucky to me, which she interprets as a Blues to rhythmic 
accompaniment, Ethel Waters and, of course, the accon- 
panying orchestra feature both numbers as “ straight ’’ ballads. 

But even so, both performances have that indefinable some- 
thing which is always apparent in the work of coloured artists 
and gives an impression of rhythmic style even when the even 
tempo which is the basis of rhythm is not retained. Ethel 
Waters’ voice has that husky quality which is another of the 
inherent traits of negro women, but, unlike that of so many 
singers of her race, her voice has quality and beauty, and a 
unexpected richness is displayed particularly in the lower 
register, the value of which, in portraying emotion, Miss Water 
fully realises and uses with much effect. 

Another valuable asset she has is a very unusual range— 
which is just as well, as, while the range of the average song} 
seldom more than a tenth, Memories of you is little short of two 
octaves, and some of the acrobatics, which the less able dance 
band vocalists have attempted to make their vocal chords 
perform in an attempt to bridge the difficult intervals, have 
produced some results which would be funny if they weren’t# 
painful. Ethel Waters sings this difficult song with perfect eas. 

Another excellent vocal record is Libby Holman’s perform: 
ance of Moanin’ Low (Brunswick 1038) (Amer.), a real lov 
down negro Blues and the hit from the New York succes 
“The Little Show,” about which I wrote last month. Libby 
Holman is the original artist. As a Blues singer she is goot, 
particularly when adhering to the original melody, but fail 
somewhat by comparision with, for instance, Ethel Wates 
when extemporising on the melody in last choruses, her 
reconstructed phrases showing rather a lack of imagination. 4s 
a straight ballad singer, however, she is quite as good as Ethel 
Waters, as evidenced by her Something to remember you by, 
which is on the reverse. EpaGar JACKSON. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


There is a Spring feeling in the air. Neither ‘flu nor 
ncome tax has been able to make perpetual gloom of a month 
hat started with sixpence off red label Winners, following 
yuickly on the heels of the reduction of eight-inch Radio and 
‘lex records to a shilling apiece. Messrs. Edison Bell have 
sensibly removed the anomaly of the prices of ten-inch red 
abels and of the ten-inch long-playing gold labels being the 
yme. The latter remain at 2s. each. Broadcast Twelves are 
now similarly divided into blue label (2s., popular classics) and 
ed label (1s. 6d., topical and dance), and the 8-inch Broad- 
asts are is. each. 

Imperials, those sturdy perennials that have made such a 
brave show for years among their more expensive competitors 
and have been honoured by our reviewers since the days when 
t 2s. each they were in a class by themselves, came 
own on february 20th from 1s. 6d. to Is. 3d.: and it 
is not surprising to hear that this 

reversion to pre-war price is due to 

“the wonderful support that the 
gneral public has given to our 

Imperial Records.’’ 

Similarly the ever-growing Decca 
public is beginning to appreciate the 

remarkable value of the K series of 
twelve-inch records at 3s. 6d., and 1 

hear rumours of another company 
starting a twelve-inch record at 3s. 

We must have nearly reached the 
limit at which the makers and distri- 
butors can still show a respectable 


*““THE SONG IS ENDED 


Two amusing and well-contrasted mornings were spent in 
watching Jack Hylton and his orchestra at work. On the first 
the rendezvous was in the H.M.V. studio at Little Queen’s 
Hall, where the orchestra waited for hours for the arrival of 
Stravinsky, who was rehearsing his Piano Concerto with 
Ansermet and the B.B.C. Orchestra in the larger Queen’s 
Hall for the evening Symphony Concert. At last the tension 
came to an end; and Stravinsky, sombrely alert, sat beside 
Ansermet (in a jumper and large beard) on small chairs just 
behind Leighton Lucas (surprisingly unparalysed), who con- 
ducted Jack Hylton’s Orchestra in his arrangement of 
Stravinsky’s Mavra, The composer gave his blessing to the 
rangement and performance, and Mavra was performed on 
the 17th in the Opera House, Paris, a signal honour for Jack 
Hylton and his merry men. 

A few mornings later we were bidden to the Pathé recording 
studio in Wardour Street to see the same orchestra making 
their first talkie—it was of that exciting fox-trot Choo Choo— 
to form part of a larger film which is to portray the making 
of the H.M.V. radio-gramophone at the Hayes factory. On 
this occasion the mood was unbuttoned, or at least it was one 
of shirt sleeves and wonderful jumpers, with lots of shouting 
and laughter in the intervals. It was a revelation to observe the 
complete nonchalance with which this remarkable band of 
Hylton’s makes its records, a nonchalance concealing the 
utmost precision and finish of execution; and the unquestion- 
able vitality and ease of the result are clearly due to pains- 
taking rehearsals leading to utter self-assurance in the presence 
of the microphone and the red light. 


Home Recording 

I do not often venture to cross swords with our Technical 
Adviser, and should never do so unless I were better armed 
than he was; but since he wrote the admirably balanced 
article on Home Recording which appears in this number I 
have had the experience of listening to records made by others 
as well as by myself on the acoustic type of Mivoice Speakeasie, 
and have been enormously impressed by the potentialities of 
this simple apparatus which costs in its de luxe form about 
two guineas, and which can be used on any type of gramophone 
that hag a tolerable motor. When Captain Norman Ramsay 
haled me off after the Keith Prowse gramophone recital at the 
Aeolian Hall the other evening to hear and try his latest 
improvements in the acoustic model, we used a home-made 
table gramophone of the roughest type, and on it I made, even 
at the first effort, a record which proved the immense value 
of the Mivoice Speakeasie purely as an entertainment and a 

toy. I spoke a message to be sent to 
the Editor, who was in Scotland, and 
| I sang two songs which are never 
. likely to be recorded by any of the 

+ | commercial companies. 
‘ > So far Mr. Wilson would agree 
: with me. He would probably think 
me mad to derive any amusement 
from such a toy, but he would not 
deny that for foolish-minded people 
the Mivoice was a perfectly good toy. 
But [I go much further. I would 
guarantee that with a_ portable 
gramophone fitted with the Mivoice 
apparatus [I could record (a) a 
passage of French prose, (b) a 
Brahms song (unaccompanied) and 
(c) a Shakespeare speech with such a 
near approach to accuracy that if I 
sent (a) to the Linguaphone Institute, (b) to Mr. Herman 
Klein and (c) to the Fay Compton Dramatic School, I could 
receive from each by post in any part of the world a criticism 
sufficiently detailed and true to cure me at least of my more 

egregious faults. 

I have no desire to exaggerate or mislead anyone. The 
leaflet that is issued with the Mivoice outfit emphatically 
warns us against expecting any results comparable in quality 
with ordinary gramophone records made by experts with ex- 
pensive apparatus. But within these limitations there is a 
vast domain of usefulness into which home-recording devices 
can enter. They will revolutionise nearly every form of 
‘correspondence course’’ in languages, singing and elocution ; 
and for years we have had to deal in this office with letters 
from teachers all over the world asking for this very thing. 

Another frequent request is from people who are in the habit 
of improvising on the piano and who wish for some sort of 
dictaphone which will capture their vagrant inspirations with 
a view to subsequent committal to paper. Well, this is not so 
cheaply obtained, but I have heard a record made by a home- 
recording electrical outfit (the Cairmor) in which the piano was 
recorded without the slightest difficulty. I do not mean that 
the piano tone was pleasant; but the notes were all there and 
could have been transcribed by any competent listener. 

There I must leave the matter for the present. I feel that 
before long the Mivoice will be an almost normal adjunct to 
the gramophone in every home; but I also feel that it will be 
a boon to teachers and students of real practical value. Any 
reader of THe GRaAMoPHONE who absorbs Mr. Wilson’s technical 
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article on the limitations of home-recording will not expect 
extravagant results, and armed with wisdom will perhaps be 
able to share some of the excitement that I confess to getting 
from my recent experiences of home-recording. 


The Stille Recorder 


But readers with memories will refer back to Mr. Henry 
Seymour’s article ‘‘The Coming of the Telegraphone’’ in THE 
GramopuHoneE for December 1928, where he mentions incidentally 
that records on the magnetic tape could be very simply obliter- 
ated and adds: ‘‘The record material would then be ready for a 
new record, and herein lies a ready solution of the (at present 
next to impossible) problem of amateur or home-recording 
devices.’’ However, nothing much seems to have happened 
during the last two years, and Leonard Henry revealed a rather 
carefully guarded B.B.C. secret the other evening when he 
announced that programmes were being recorded on tape. This 
was followed by an article in The Observer for February 
15th by Captain Ernest H. Robinson, who described the Stille 
Recorder in more detail, but added, ‘‘The Stille apparatus is 
not at present suitable for domestic use,’’ and went on to refer 
to the Austrian Selenophone, which is apparently the same as 
the photophone of Mr. Seymour’s article, and consists of the 
recording on paper tape by means of light and selenium cells, 
and has recently been shown in London. 

However, there are no signs that the gramophone and the 
circular record as we know them are to be superseded, and so 
long as they exist the Mivoice, or something similarly good and 
similarly cheap, is good enough for most of us. 


Keith Prowse Recital 

A good many of our readers were among the large audience 
at the Aeolian Hall when the Connoisseurs Club held its first 
public recital of gramophone records, and some of the musical 
critics were there too. I caught sight of Mr. Edwin Evans 
and Mr. Herbert Hughes (who has now succeeded Mr. Robin 
Legge in the Daily Telegraph gramophone page) sitting 
together just below me when I stumbled on the stage in the 
interval to say a few words about the National Gramophonic 
Society. It was all rather embarrassing for me, but luckily the 
audience was already in a blissfully contented mood because 
it had been enjoying a thoroughly interesting and unusual 
programme of H.M.V., Columbia, Polydor and Parlophone 
records, including importations from continental issues. The 
applause was most marked at the end of each record, and when 
Richard Tauber was actually encored T decided that he was 
the man to join with Jack Hylton and Jack Payne in a 
popular half-hour’s recital that I had to arrange for the B.B.C. 
on the following Tuesday, the 17th. His records really are 
exquisite, and the difficulty is to choose the two or three best. 

Anyhow, the organisers of the Keith Prowse recital are inost 
heartily to be congratulated. The Connoisseurs Club has a 
great future. 


Imhof’s 

In spite of what must have been an anxious time for her 
during the days of her London visit the Queen of Spain found 
time, as usual, to go to Imhof House, where she signed the 
Visitors’ Book and ordered an H.M.V. radio-gramophone. 
Princess Marie Louise has also bought the same model from 
Messrs. Imhof. 

The recital given by Melchior last season in the concert 
hall upstairs is to be followed by a recital this year in which 
Friedrich Schorr will sing in person, probably in April. 

The concert hall at the present time is devoted to what must 
be a quite unique collection of radio-gramophones and radio 
sets, with an elaborate system of switches and plugs by which 
the prospective buyer may hear a dozen or more instruments 
in competition under identical conditions. It is the boldest 
and most efficient display of all that is most up to date in our 
radio-gramophonic world at the disposal of the public, and is 
only one part of the exceptional “‘service’’ of Messrs. Imhof. 
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Edwin Evans Iga 
The Gramophone Company made a most interesting exper 1! 
ment on February 16th in connection with the Queen’s qygluct 
concert, at which the L.8.0., conducted by Mengelberg, playeg\®: | 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and, with Kreisler as solojgf!™ 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto in D. They arranged a lecture ye" | 
Edwin Evans in the Small Queen’s Hall (which is the H.MY Engl 
recording studio) on these two works, illustrated by gramopho ill 
records, at 6.45 p.m. on the same evening, so that any tickeg' J! 

holder could go to the subsequent performance in Queen’s Hal 
thoroughly well primed to appreciate the programme. Tyg@’° 
whole thing seemed to me admirably arranged and carried oy the 
and Mr. Evans was in very good form. Later in the samg'®®" 
room an ‘“‘overflow concert’’ was held, and H.M.V. records 9 rai 
the Brahms Concerto (Kreisler and the Berlin Philharmonj ther 
Orchestra) and the Fifth Symphony (Vienna Philharmoniy ax 
Orchestra) were played on radio-gramophones. vous 
This is a most commendable effort to help music-lovers jn 4 wd 

0 


practical way-and should become a regular habit. ri 


Robin Legge be 
A sympathetic paragraph in The Times was the first inf p, 
timation for most of us that Robin Legge had ceased to be the hemes 
chief music critic of the Daily Telegraph. The loss to the with 
musical public is very great; but to us of the gramophone worl. 
it is almost as if our chief landmark had disappeared. The. 
gramophone page in the D.T. on the second Saturday of every}... 
month was an institution known the world over, and it was on Rest 
this page that our Editor’s first article on the gramophone... 
appeared. In fact, Robin Legge rightly claims to be the onlyf,, 
begetter of THe GRAMOPHONE. piat 
There is at any rate one compensation. He will now havéy;,, 
leisure to write for us the article, or rather articles, that hayfy- 
been promised these six or seven years. n 
Pchix 
Bach pri 
Bach appears to flourish exceedingly. The Wednesday for 
evening concerts at the Wigmore Hall have become a <efinitely real 
crowded institution; but somehow the excellent Bach Cantat 9 
Club is finding it difficult to contitue its activities withoutgsho 
more substantial support. There may be still some people whopalte 
do not know of it. Particulars can be obtained from Mr. A. B.ppr 
Ashby, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, E.C.4. 

) 
Operatic Translations By as : : ‘a 
r. Little’s system of translating operatic airs line for line 
in his two volumes of Operatic Translations in our Gramophone r 
Library has proved the most useful one for the enjoyment of 
gramophone records, and it is refreshing to see that the neq 
H.M.V. translations of La Boheme, Pagliacci, Tosca, Madani 
Butterfly and Cavalleria Rusticana, which are issued grati 
with the albums (and can be bought separately for 1s. 6d. eacll 

have the English singing version of each line under 
Italian. It is no secret that the capital editing of these web 
printed booklets is due to Mr. G. S. Homewood, the Editor 
the H.M.V. General Catalogue. 


Contributors 

Mr. Potter’s monumental article on the entire range 
Caruso records comes to an end this month, with the exceptidl 
of @ postscript on dates of recording, which will appear nel 
month. Articles of this kind are most valuable for referent 
and it is a matter for great regret that the still remembe 
articles by Mr. Francis Terry on Mozart records dealt of 
with pre-electric recordings. : Be 

Mr. H. C. Ridout, who replies to Mr. Whitaker-Wilson if 
the Correspondence columns, is, of course, the Advertisilf 
Manager of the Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd. 
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gar’s First Symphony 
ex The information that the records of Sir Edward Elgar con- 
's Hyplucting the London Symphony Orchestra in his Symphony 
No, 1 in A flat were available was rather a scoop for Messrs. 
soloia Rimington van Wyck in our advertisement pages last month, 
ure pad may have served to hasten the issue of them in the 
My English H.M.V . catalogue. Next month Mr. W. R. Anderson 
ophor ill review them when they appear, but it will not prejudice 
ticke jis judgment if I quote from a characteristic letter sent to me 
s Happy Mr. Lionel Gilman: ‘‘The finest complete recording H.M.V. 
aye done yet. . . . Such bass as you never heard before, and 
he way the little wood-wind touches come through must be 
eard to be believed. It so happened that I found the records 
iting for me when I came home from the Queen’s Hall, 
there | had just heard Elgar’s Second, and as I always com- 
hare the gramophone as soon after as possible, I thought I 
vould do so on the first side of the new work. The result was 
hat I stopped up half the night playing it all simply spell- 
hound.”? I should like to quote the rest of the letter, but 
that would be even more indiscreet. 
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{nother Letter 

From Mr. S. F. D. Howarth, another of our earliest readers, 
issue. He agrees 
with the Editor about the mutinous behaviour of fibre needles 
on Conchita Supervia’s records, but thinks that ‘‘the trouble 
“Mis caused partly by the forward recording allied to a voice of 
hit, peculiar timbre.’’ With regard to the review of the Saint- 
‘®S ofSaéns Septet he points out that the names of the players are 
phone given in the Parlophone February bulletin (not available at 
Othe time of reviewing) as follows: Trumpet, M. Vignal; 
piano, Mme. Freicheville; violins, M. Boulanger and M. 
Vignot; viola, M. Ginot; violoncello, M. Lopez; double bass, 
M. Dupont. 

Mr. Howarth writes that it has always seemed a curious 
Yching to him how often ‘“‘Spirito gentil’’ from La Favorita is 
printed ‘‘Spirto gentil,’’ and suggests that ‘‘a course of Ital‘an 
esdaypfor our compositors cr sub-editors seems called for.’’ What is 
nitelypreally called for is a little faith on the part of Mr. Howarth 
ntat fi Mr. Herman Klein’s accuracy. The score of La Favorita 
thoutfshows clearly that the word was a dissyllable, and the only 
ewhopalteration in the spelling that might be justified would be to 
A. Bgpprint it ‘‘spir’to.’’ 
rwick 
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th comes some useful comments on our last 
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La Procession 

Mr. Howarth further.asks whether the authorship of La 
Procession can be authenticated. It is continually being 
Hine attributed to César Franck—in Grove, for instance—but he 
tel has seen it ‘‘stated somewhere that this was a work by Joseph 
it of Franck, brother of César.”’ 
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Language Records 


John Gielgud’s records of Shakespeare extracts (reviewed 
elsewhere this month) were originally made for the foreign 
market, but the demand for them in this country has been so 
insistent that the Linguaphone Institute has now published 
them over here. 

Conversely, the demand for spoken records in foreign 
languages is growing among us, especially among advanced 
students, and the Education Department of H.M.V. has issued 
a list of readings from classical and modern works selected by 
leading authorities in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese from their respective catalogues. In addition 
some of the veterans of the No. 2 Catalogue, such as Sarah 
Bernhardt and Alexander Moissi, are recommended, and the 
whole list, compiled by Mr. W. H. Kerridge, is well worth 
getting. 


Mimiature Scores 

Last month a copy of the new Goodwin and Tabb catalogue 
of Eulenburg miniature scores was enclosed in every copy of 
THE GRAMOPHONE; but it may not have reached all our readers, 
and since it included a special offer to send them the scores 
post free on all orders of ten shillings and upwards—an offer 
which remains open till the end of March—it is worth while to 
recall that copies can be obtained from 34, Percy Street, 
London, W.1, and that N.G.S. members can obtain Brahms’s 
Seatet in G major, the Trio in C minor and Trio in E flat 
major, Corelli’s Concerto for Christmas Night, Haydn’s 
Quartets in B flat major and EF flat major, Mozart’s Wind 
Quintet and Flute Quartet, Schubert’s Quartet in B flat major, 
and Wolf’s Italian Serenade for a total sum of 14s, 3d. post 
free. Unfortunately, the newly issued N.G.S. records of 
Mozart Trios cannot be followed with miniature scores yet. 


Popular Records 


As a foot-note to lists of last year’s best sellers among 
relatively serious records which were published in our 
Christmas number, here are the single records which another 
N.G.S. ‘‘local centre,’’ Messrs. Parker and Smith, 3, Bedford 
Street, Plymouth, found most popular: H.M.V. D1835, Barber 
of Seville Overture, easily first; then H.M.V. D1296, Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody; H.M.V. C1777, Rigoletto Selection 
(Marek Weber); Col. 9369, Summer Days Suite; H.M.V. 
D1285, Invitation to the Waltz, and D1218, Blue Danube Waltz 
(Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra); and Col. 9415, Thais 
Méditation (Albert Sammons). 

Some of these were not mentioned in any of the other lists 
received. 
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A large and varied stock of 
Odeon, Parlophone, Polydor, H.M.V. & Columbia 
Records 
ITALIAN, SWISS, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ETC. 
! Write or ’phone for Free List 


“i M. T. NEWMAN, 2, Lower Porchester St., W.2 
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disques 


A monthly magasine for those who are interested in fine phonograph 
ds both d tic and imported. Readers of disques have each month 
a comprehensive survey of the records issued in Americaas wellas Europe. 
$1.50 per year 
( $2.00 outside U.S.A.) 
Sample copy free on request. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 


Publishers of disques 
10th & Walnut Streets 











a Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. a 











Indispensable 


Two new editions of indispensable reference books are now 
available. Firstly, the Gramophone Shop’s second edition of 
the Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music, which 
costs 25 cents., but can be obtained for 1s. 6d. post free from 
our London Office, is completely revised and compiled by 
Richard Gilbert, to whom we offer our most sincere thanks and 
congratulations. The 371 pages contain masses of informa- 
tion that can only be gleaned otherwise from many sources at 
the cost of tears and exasperation; and the matter is well 
arranged and printed. 

Secondly, the 1931 H.M.V. General Catalogue is larger than 
last year, and has improvements in type and arrangement, as 
well as a waterproof cover that will resist a year’s thumbing. 
This masterpiece of cataloguing, with its ample cross-references 
and group-headings and yet rigid economy of space, is always 
being worked on, and the Editor of it is luckily wise enough 
to welcome suggestions and corrections. 


New Gramophone Societies 

The first meeting of the South West London Gramophone 
Society will take place at 8 p.m. on March 13th at the 
premises of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 4a Acre Lane, S.W.9. Full 
particulars from Mr. James H. Benson, 2 Marlborough 
Mansions, Hetherington Road, Clapham, 8.W.4. 

The City Institute Gramophone Society is already taunched, 
and proposes to hold fortnightly meetings. Particulars from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. E. Matthews, Montrose, St. 
James’s Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


Better than Sweepstakes 

The first three of a series of orchestral concerts in aid of the 
Royal Free Hospital are to be given at the Kingsway Hall, 
London, on March 12th, 19th and 26th, at 1 o’clock, the price 
of admission being 9d. and 1s. 6d. 

The concerts will be given by the Kingsway Orchestra con- 
sisting of 40 instrumentalists and Mr. Sydney Harrison (piano 
solos). 


National Gramophomic Society 

At last the Budapest Trio is back from its long and most 
successful continental tour and we have been able to get the 
records of Mozart’s Trio in G major (N.G.S. 159 and 160) 
passed by the players for publication. They will be ready for 
distribution in a day or two, together with the Trio in E flat 
(K498) for viola, clarinet and piano (N.G.S. 161, 162) played 
by Rebecca Clarke, Frederick Thurston and Kathleen Long. 
The four records contain some of Mozart’s loveliest chamber 
music, and members will be interested by a comparison of the 
interpretations by the two ensembles. 

The Budapest Trio, as announced last month, played the 
G major Trio at their recital at the Wigmore Hall on Feb- 
ruary 12th, between Brahms’s Trio in C minor, Op. 101, and 
the ““Dumky”’ Trio of Dvorak, which was so strongly applauded 
by the large audience that they had to play Smetana as an 
encore. 

The Pirani Trio, who recorded the Brahms C minor for the 
N.G.S., gave their only London recital this season last Tuesday 
at the Wigmore Hall—the Beethoven B flat, the Tchaikovsky 
A minor ‘in memory of a great artist,’’ and the Casella’s 
Siciliana e Burlesca. 

Marie Wilson, whose quartet recorded the Bax G major for 
us, is deputy leader of the B.B.C. Orchestra’s first violins 
when Arthur Catterall is not playing. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson are safe back from 
America and have already found time for a week’s concerts in 
Holland. That they are in the top of their form was 
evident when they broadcast on their first Sunday afternoon, 
and at the Philharmonic Concert of February 19th at the 
Queen’s Hall they played Bach’s Concerto No. 2 in C major 
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with that breath-taking unanimity which makes one remember 
KE. V. Lucas’s essay about Cinquevalli and the involuntary 
“Oh you beauty—you beauty !” 


Listener’s Corner 

This is only a paragraph for readers who happen to be 
interested in the broadcasting of gramophone records. There 
has been « slight falling off in the number of important serious 
records last month, and my Friday programmes have been 
mainly of frivolous and popular records such as the vast 
majority of listeners, to judge from correspondence, prefers, 
Luckily I am able to enjoy nearly every kind of record myself, 
and I was rather disconcerted to be told by a mother that her 
little boy professed to be able to tell from the tone in which | 
announced the make and number of a record whether I liked 
it or not! 

Still more disconcerting was a letter from ‘‘an old Scots. 
woman of 74,’’ who evidently listens to the so-called !yries of 
popular songs a great deal more carefully than I do. ‘‘T judge 
that you are a very young American,”’ she wrote, ‘‘and proud 
of the jazz form of music in consequence. But I write in the 
belief that you are not too young nor too American to feel 
that there are better things in music. . .. I would implore 
you to take some of the words written down to some English 
person of average education and character and ask his opinion 
of them. For instance, this from your recital to-day :— 

‘And now I feel 

You are my ideal 
And all I ask is a night alone with you... 
If you are not beyond all help yet you could be made to see 
its vulgarity and illiteracy, and from that reach the conviction 
shared by many that jazz music is a form of degradation con- 
siderably worse than the strong drink which your own country 
prohibits. Forgive one thing more. In these hard times it is 
difficult to make a living, but I am sure an English geutleman 
would sooner break stones by the roadside than make himself 
an agent in propagating such illiterate filth as I have quoted.” 

I confess to being rather staggered by the thought that I 
sound like a very young American. 

As for American dance records of the latest and _ hottest 
variety, I was much indebted to Mr. Edgar Jackson for 
supplying me with a programme one evening (January 27th, 
all records obtainable from Levy’s) that was much appreciated 
by the public for which it was intended. On February 12th 
the piece de resistance of a ‘‘mixed bag’’ was one of the 
Albanian H.M.V. records about which Mr. Gallop wrote last 
month. The Josephine Baker record (that M. Quiévreux 
wrote about) of La Petite Tonkinoise was ludicrous; the 
‘““canzone-tango’”’ of Danielle Serra went very well, and I 
believe that the Odeon record of Trink, trink, Briiderlein, 
trink was the first time that this famous tune was broadcast 
from an English studio. Needless to say it caught on a 
once. 

In the programme of Jack Hylton, Jack Payne and Richard 
Tauber on February 17th I stupidly played the reverse side of 
the Tauber record—I kiss your hand, Madame—instead of the 
less hackneyed I’d like to kiss the ladies—which I had 
announced (Parlo. R20072). Lots of people wrote to point 
this out. 

The next evening programme, on Thursday, March 5th, # 
8 p.m. (Regional), is of ‘‘Some Famous Voices.’’ This is net 
going to be easy. The surface of some of the oldest recoris 
is execrable, and there will be a great danger of boring rather 
than entertaining listeners. 

May I add that I shall always welcome suggestions for short 
programmes from readers of THE GRAMOPHONE? 

May I also inform those who are in the habit of hearing th 
new records broadcast on Fridays, 1.30 to 2.30 p.m., and who 
only want to hear some of them, that the programme, with the 
order in which the records will be played, is published 
Friday mornings in the Daily Telegraph? 
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SONGS SUNG IN SPANISH. 


ARUSO recorded five songs in Spanish, in one of which— 
Cs la (uz de la luna—he is joined by that versatile baritone, 

Emilio de Gogorza. The tenor introductory solo is first- 
rate. Though both sing with full voice, the balance is even, 
which spezks well for the singing of de Gogorza. The Caruso 
solo, A Granada, on the reverse side of the duet, has prominent 
castanets in the orchestral accompaniment. Though the tune 
itelf is taking, this record plays execrably, the rendering 
being too blaring. Noche Feliz is a characteristically Spanish 
type of song, full of diablerie and high spirits, and is worthy 
to rank alongside de Gogorza’s popular record of La Paloma. 
The two remaining songs—El milagro de la Virgen and the 
ever-popular La Partida—both have piano accompaniments. 
The former is sung devotionally without being either robust 
or “weepy.’? The Caruso record of La Partida technically 
reaches the vocal standard of de Gogorza’s. The latter, how- 
ever, has a pianoforte accompaniment which, for an acoustical 
recording, must be unrivalled, and this, coupled with the 
singer’s delightful interpretation of the song, makes me prefer 
the baritone’s version. The song is complete on the Caruso 
record, but de Gogorza omits a verse. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS SUNG IN LATIN AND ITALIAN. 


Latin and Italian religious songs tend more to the tensely 
dramatic and emotional than to the quietly reverent and 
devotional. Robustness and lachrymosity are their prime 
essentials and chief attributes. Bizet’s Agnus Dei starts 
well, but later there is an absence of ring in the higher range. 
(A Schumann-Heink record of this solo is more commendable, 
though it blasts on the high notes.) There is stentorian tone, 
and more of the theatre than of the church, in Cujus animam 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and also in the same composer’s 
Domine Deus, which, like Crucifizus, is taken from his Messe 
Solennelle. The Domine Deus is even more sonorous than the 
Cujus animam, but plays well. The latter is triumphantly 
sung, but the tremendously high note towards the end, though 
powerful, sounds squeaky. Crucifirus—the last record Caruso 
ever made—reveals baritone depth and fulness of tone, with 
sympathetic quality. Ingemisco (from~- Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass) is solemn, and an advance on Rossini’s religious music. 
It is immensely energetic vocally, though tear-stricken, but 
the usually thrilling finale is here far from pleasing, the octave 
ascent to the climax being a product of indomitable will-power 
and clenched fists, and the scaling of the notes at any price. 
Perey B. Kahn’s Ave Maria (in which Mischa Elman plays 
excellently the violin obbligato, with the composer at the 
plano) is considered by many to be better than any other com- 
poser’s version. It is tearful in places, but an excellent record 
nevertheless, and up to the high standard of the other three 
Caruso-Elman songs. The singing of the prayer, Pieta, Sig- 
nore! (attributed to Stradella), is too violent and impassioned 
to be popular, but Campane a Sera, an Ave Maria (Billi-Mal- 
fetti), is a first-class record. There is equitably distributed and 
sustained tone with absolutely no sign of effort. The musical 
setting is bright—the reverse of most versions--and the 
chiming of the bells is clear and natural. This record plays 
well with fibre needles, which speaks well for Caruso’s control 
over his heavy organ. Though Ombra mai fi (Handel’s 
Largo) is an excerpt from the opera Serse, I have included it 
in this group as it is usually regarded as being of a religious 
character, and the melody is certainly heavenly and peaceful. 
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ENRICO CARUSO 
(Continued from page 465) 
By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


Caruso’s record was issued posthumously, and its volume, 
unforced and sweet, is such that on a good gramophone it 
has been accompanied artistically by the organ at a public 
recital in the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. (The experiment 
also succeeded with the Cujus animam and Lost Chord 
records.) Ombra mai fi is perhaps the finest Caruso record. 
The vigorous though tuneful recitative, wonderfully de- 
claimed, and the still more impressive air, with its faultless 
shake, are magnificently sung. There is a clarion ring of 
triumph in the high notes. The first six songs are sung in 
Latin, and the last three in Italian. 


SONGS SUNG IN NEAPOLITAN AND IN ITALIAN 


It is only natural that Caruso, a Neapolitan born and bred, 
faithful even unto death in his love for his native city, should 
fashion and sculpture her songs to his mould. He, who knew 
so well her quays, docks and water-side life from his earliest 
days, was eminently and peculiarly qualified to sing the 
Piedigrotta and other songs of his home town. A number of 
these songs are in the minor key: maybe the ever-present 
menace, Vesuvius, casts its shadow and more than a tinge of 
sadness on the folk-songs of Naples, but the innate and in- 
eradicable optimism, merriment and lightheartedness persist 
in spite of it. Perhaps the best known songs sung by Caruso 
in the Neapolitan dialect are Santa Lucia, Fenesta cd lucire, 
Perche? and Tarantella sincera. Santa LIwecia is a fruity 
folk-song of happy memories, and nearly everyone’s favourite. 
Fenesta cd lucive is sweetly pathetic and splendidly sung. and 
is in the forefront of Neapolitan songs. Its wistful accom- 
paniment is like that of the Bellini melody, Ah, non credea, 
from La Sonnambula. Perché? is appropriately sad, and is 
well sung. Tarantella sincera is in jolly mood, and has several 
verses. Its fitting companion is Rossini’s La Danza: Turan- 
tella Napolitana (sung in Italian), in which the voice is as 
juicy as a ripe water-melon. The whirling rhythm, humorous 
patter, and short, accented high notes, are full of fun and 
gaiety. The other Neapolitan songs sung by Caruso in dialect 
include Guardann’ a luna (a typical song of an Italian moon- 
light night), nicely sung and played, the harp being 
prominent. Cante pe’ me, Cielo turchino, Senza Nisciuno 
and Tu, ca nun chaigne are the songs I like least in this group. 
They are for the most part noisy, resulting in needle blasts, 
and in addition, the songs themselves, as regards melody, are 
the least attractive of those under review. A Tosti song, 
’A Vucchella, sung in Neapolitan, is a gem. Its words are 
by D’Annunzio. The quality of Caruso’s voice here is beauti- 
ful, its towering high notes bursting forth in rich tones. The 
“‘yawny’’ portamentos and amusing diction are priceless. 
Almost as well sung is the world-famous 0 sole mio, which also 
abounds with portamentos and high notes. The last two 
songs combine to make the most popular ten-inch dise of 
Italian songs. 

Several Neapolitan songs are sung in Italian. Of these the 
best Caruso records are Rossini’s Za Danza (already men- 
tioned), Mamma mia che vo’ sapé, Core ’ngrato, and Addio a 


Napoli. The first three have famous songs on their reverse 
sides. Mamma mia che vo’ sapé is one of my favourite Nea- 


politan songs, the voice being admirably controlled and con- 
served, and the phrasing a sheer delight. Core 'ngrato is 
hardly less good, and is a suitable companion for the popular 
Santa Lucia. The Addio a Napoli is sung buoyantly, and 
reeled off heedless of the morrow. Manella mia is a long and 
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pleasant record, and is coupled with Mascheroni’s Eterna- 
mente, in which Caruso’s voice is of ingratiating quality. 
Uocchi celesti is strikingly like another of V. de Crescenzo’s 
songs, Guardann’ a luna, and the song and the singing are 
quite on a par with it. The record of T’m ’arricordo ’e 
Napule is spoilt in places by the ‘‘needle chatter’’ caused by 
the tremendous breath-pressure, and the over-emphasis is at 
times almost brutal. 

Leoncavallo’s Lasciati amar is ardently but excellently 
sung, and the reproduction is good. The same composer 
plays his own accompaniment in Mattinata, and though the 
instrument sounds feeble, this 1902 recording is an outstand- 
ing one vocally. There is great animation in the tenor’s 
singing, and connoisseurs should make a point of hearing this 
record. The early ‘‘historical’’ recording of Denza’s Non 
t’amo pi is moderately good. Barthélemy’s Triste ritorno 
is sung with rich quality. Nina (attributed to Pergolesi) is 
a pathetic little song marvellously interpreted: it is paired 
with Tosti’s Luna d’estate, a light song of the slow patter 
type. Four other Tosti songs (in Italian) are also sung by 
Caruso. The two versions of La mia canzone (one of which 
is dated 1903) move restlessly forward to a pleasant tune. 
Ideale (a 1906 recording) exemplifies the amazing roundness 
of the tenor’s low notes and his altogether unforced singing: 
it ranks with the best Caruso records of canzoni. Addio is 
notable for its touching sincerity of expression, charming 
phrasing and wealth of tone. In L’alba separa dalla luce 
Vombra, there is, throughout the song, a metallic ring which 
I have not noticed to so great an extent in any of Caruso’s 
non-operatic records. 

Only fourteen songs remain to be dealt with. Amor mio 
will be found to be an enjoyable vocal waltz in slow time. I 
am not greatly enamoured of Tchaikovsky’s sprightly 
Florentine song, Pimpinella, which has a piano accompani- 
ment though it is not an early recording. On the same disc 
is Vieni sul mar! What a surprise is in store for those who 
do not realize that under the guise of its Italian title (which 
means ‘‘Come to the sea!’’) lurks the old popular tune Two 
lovely black eyes! Those who bought the record of Over 
there as a@ souvenir or curio, will probably buy this also, for 
it could not be sung better. Musica proibita exhibits ease of 
production and ‘“‘bite’’ in the bottom notes, with tenderness 
or vigour where appropriate, and, with Tosti’s Addio, is a 
good ‘‘double.’’ The Inno di Garibaldi is a tremendously 
virile patriotic hymn, but the accompaniment of drums and 
trumpets savours more of a military band than an orchestra. 
This record is, however, a ‘‘bad player.’? One would expect 
Mia sposa sara la mia bandiera, from its title, to be of a 
markedly martial type, but this is not so. Instead, there is 
good orchestration which strikes a sad note, and the singing 
is alternately contemplative and fervent. Le Campane di 
San Giusto, with chiming bells and pseudo-military band 
swagger, is as’ lively as a cricket. Vaghissimu sembianza 
resembles a hymn in its legato melody, and there is glorious 
outpouring of golden tones. What a blessing the singer does 
not succumb to his passion for high notes in the last words 
of the final phrase: his wisdom more than justifies itself. 

The venerable coach in operatic réles, A. Buzzi-Peccia, 
wrote and dedicated his Spanish serenade, Lolita, to the 
famous tenor. It is sung in Italian, and is one of his best 
1908 records, the melody moving gaily along. Not the least 
interesting feature is the castanet playing. The disc con- 
taining the Caruso-Bracco Serenata and Caruso’s own 
Tiempo antico is a good one—the former song is the better of 
the two. There are two compositions by Salvatore Fucito 
(for six years Caruso’s accompanist): Scordame (sung in Nea- 
politan) is technically, and in every other respect, better than 
the song Sultanto a te (in Italian). The first has more of 
the true Neapolitan spirit, but in the latter (which has its 
good points, particularly some wistful touches in the orches- 
tra) the vocal power is in places too pronounced. 

(To be eoncluded.) 
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This Month’s Biography 





GUSTAV MAHLER 


Mahler, whose music, like that of Anton Bruckner, has , 
to win general acceptance, was born in Kalischt, a sy, 
village in Austria, on July 7th, 1860. He was the son oj 
brandy-seller, and he gained early acquaintance with fy 
and soldiers’ songs. He received his first musical instructi 
at the age of 6. His parents recognised the inevitability 
his becoming a musician. He journed to Vienna in 1875, a 
was tested on the piano by Julius Epstein, who pronoun 
him a born musician. He entered the Vienna Couservaty 
where he made such rapid progress in musical studies th, 
at 19 he was engaged as conductor at a theatre in Hall. } 
strict methods, inspired by deep sincerity and fanatical x 
in the execution of his duties, caused him to drift from theat 
to theatre, for he quickly made enemies of those who regards 
music as either a business or a recreation, and not ‘ike Mahle 
as a sacred calling. After several provincial engagemen 
he went to Kassel in Germany, where he was made Direc; 
of the Court Theatre. Here also he came into conflict yit 
authority, which resented his inroads into slavish traditio 
In 1883 he heard Parsifal, which affected him deeply. In Ji 
he was engaged as conductor in Prague, where he won 
triumphs. His reputation as a conductor was now cstabli 
and in 1886 he became assistant conductor to Arthur Nikis 
in Leipzig, having refused to countenance certain demands 
the Ballet-master at Prague. In Leipzig he accomplish 
some splendid work, conducting no less than 214 times, i 
cluding 54 different operas. Nikisch was ill for six month 
and Mahler deputised for him during that time. The k 
note of his nature was his inexhaustible energy, and } 
brilliant musical intelligence was the means of his subjecti 
every work to fresh and spontaneous treatment. After 
recovery of Nikisch, his prospects being poor and his s 
not being improved, he secured an engagement to conduct 
opera at Budapest. Here also opposition reared its head, an 
despite the wonderful work achieved, he had to leave. 
then went to Hamburg as the successor of von Biilow. 
1897, however, occurred the most important step in his li 
when he became Music Director of the Vienna Opera Hou 
Here for ten years he laboured unceasingly to combat sloth 
tradition and to introduce reforms. It was the crowni 
achievement of his life, and he succeeded in bringing thi 
famous opera house to a height of artistic perfection unp 
cedented in the world of opera. In 1907 he left for New Yo 
for he had come to the conclusion that his work was finished. 
few faithful friends saw him off in the small hours of the mom 
ing, and the sadness of his departure can be imagined, for hi 
genius has made him the uncrowned king of musical Viem 
He conducted many concerts in America, but his terrift 
labours had left their mark and he returned to Europe brok 
in health. In a hopeless condition he was taken to Vien 
where he died on May 18th, 1911. Despite his incess 


labours as a conductor, Mahler found time, _incredil 
enough, to compose nine symphonies, forty songs, 
the Song of the Earth. His music unites a di 


like simplicity with a philosophical gravity, and possesses i 
addition a dynamic energy, spiritual passion, and a burnilf 
sincerity. His mastery of the orchestra is unsu 
Some of his symphonies are vast dramas of absolute musi 
where the soul strives unceasingly to attain emancipation fr 
earthly trammels. Records, unfortunately, are few in numb 
—Polydor 66693-5 Children’s Death-Songs, Rehkemper ( 
superb interpretation of these great songs, composed ® 
memory of his dead child); Col. LB1798, Adagietto from 5h 
Symphony (a fine record of this beautiful movement- 
Mengelberg and Amsterdam Orch.) ; H.M.V. E555, Wer hat dt 
Liedlein erdacht (a charming song in Mozartian vein). 


Riownary Hott. 
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MID-FEBRUARY ISSUE of the POPULAR 


Be 1/6 
‘WINNER RECORDS 


BETTER THAN EVER. 























MARIO BONINO EDDIE GROSSBART and his 
(Chromatic Accordeon Solos) AMBASSADOR CLUB BAND 
5207 Selection of POPULAR CHORUSES Elizabeth (Fox-trot) (from the Musical Play 
” { (In Two Parts) 5230 ‘ Wonder Bar” 9 
Tell Me I’m Forgiven (Tango) 
ou SAM BROWNE (R. Leigh, R. Katscher) 
r (with Orchestral Accompaniment) Just a Little Closer (Fox-trot, Vocal Chorus) 
b (from Sound Film ‘‘ Remote Control ’’) 
: I Bring a Love Song (Ballad) (Featured in (H. Johnson, J. Meyer) 
P 5208 Film “" Viennese Nights *) 52841 Go Home and Tell Your Mother (Fox-trot, 
0 You will Remember Vienna (Waltz Song) Vocal Chorus) (from Sound Film “‘ Love 
‘ (O. Hammerstein, S. Romberg) in the Rough ”’) 
(D. Fields, J. McHugh) 
STANLEY KIRKBY 
nb (with Orchestral Accompaniment) MASON & DIXON (Vocal Duets) 
ok Old New England Moon (Waltz Song) Moonlight on the Colorado 
nn 522 (D. Vance, G. P. Howard) (B. Moll, R. A. King) 
s Underneath the Spanish Stars (Waltz Song) 5285 The Silver-toned Chimes of the Angelus 
i (J. Payne, I. King) (R. Wallace, J. Campbell, R. Connelly) 





Obtainable from Keith Prowse, 163, Regent Street, W.1, 
and Leading Gramophone Dealers everywhere. 
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THIS WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


The RONDO was invented by Arthur Pedley in 1920 and the Rondo Company was formed to provide hin 
with greater technical and manufacturing facilities. At that time, gramophones were far from popula 
with musical people, and we believe the RONDO was the first attempt to offer them something bette 


than a mass-produced machine. 
In 1929 a RONDO, one of a number made for the Indian Government and exhibited at Wembley iy 
1924, and a RONDO Portable, appeared in Court and were subjected to an ardeal which no other gramp. 


phone has undergone. 
Some extracts from Mr. Justice Astbury’s Judgment in this case: 

‘* The trial has lasted a considerable time, a great deal of evidence has been called, and many scientific principles evoked," 
‘* The Wembley Rondo has been proved to be as good as, if not better, than any other horn known at the present time,’ 
‘* The fact remains that in 1920, when gramophones were first constructed according to the Plaintiff’s patent, the regu}; 
they produced was striking, and they have maintained their character and quality, notwithstanding the wonderful ip. 
ventions of later days ; and at the present time a Pedley Gramophone, made and exhibited at Wembley in 1921 withoy 
any of the modern improvements, has shown itself to be just as good as the best modern known type of machine," 


On the seventh day of the trial, after hearing the scientists and musicians, the learned Judge said: 


‘*It is a very striking thing that with all your marvels of exponential horns and matched impedance, Pedley, three o; 
four years before they were ever heard of, produces a horn which in substance has the benefits of both.”’ 


wen ae are, tie 
Setinne muse vow ne | - RONDO YOUR RECORDS 
We do not think the complicated “4 good 30/- worth.” —“ The Gramophone,” February, I931 


mechanical device linked up with a 

wireless set, found in every radio- PATENT SWIVELLING DEVICE COMPACT EFFICIENCY 
gramophone, will ever produce the and two-colour system automatically Slightly larger than 4 Albums 
same testimonials for satisfaction | classifies and finds records without holding 48 Records 

and reliability which are common- irritating search or dangerous 

place to the RONDO. handling. Simple and Effective. 


Extract from Sir Arthur Somer- 
vell’s evidence in the foregoing case: HERE IT IS 


**I was Chief Inspector of Music to the 
Board of Education and up to the year 
1923 I never could honestly recommend 
any gramophone, but from the moment 
I came across the Rondo I recommended 
that, and I believe every school that has had 
one has been satisfied with it.’’ 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. Maurice Cole, the famous pianist, says : 

“The Rondo Portable is an amazin 
little gramophone. It is no trouble an 
gives us great pleasure. This testimonial 
is, if an: ing, too mild.”’ 


*“*I have had my money’s worth and I 
wish you luck because of all the gramo- 
phones I have heard here and on the Conti- 
nent, I have not touched one with such 
a good approach to natural tone as the 
Rondo.”’— Edinburgh. 








‘“*Speaking from memory, I got my a Money returned 
Rondo in 1924, and it is still perfectly satis- : ; not satisfied 
factory.’’—Music Master, Clifton College. : 30 aie 

‘*I am very pleased with the instrument COMPLETE. Carriage paid 
I bought from you about five years ago, 
and it is in constant use.’’--Newton St. Cyres. Sitted with handle end clips = 

mr. + ~ ane wee of your Rondo gel a 
phones for the last seven years and it has 
= ) tr aa or own, ines Sota tr Solved tr 0 

{psom. 7 - 

** I have one of your gramophones bought P = enn aor order specially 4 ‘ 

io 1990, which bas given me much sotie- See previous issues for “* Gramophone’? opinions and further informatio. 














Obtainable at Army & Navy Stores, Columbia Salons, Chappell’s. All Keith Prowse Branches. Alfred Hays; Harrods; Dale, Forty & Co., Birmingham, and all up-to-d#l! 


Stores, or direct from the Makers. _ 
Colonial and Foreign Agents : S. Africa—-East London Daily Despatch Co. Ltd., East London; Canada—Hudson's Bay Co. Ltd.; France—Société Anonyme Elecson, Pati 


ELYSIUM WORKS Pf 
TH E RON DO CO. Ltd., FULHAM PARK GARDENS, LONDON, S.Wé 


_ Sole Wholesale Distributors of Record Cabinettes for the United Kingdom Messrs. KEITH Prowse & Co., LTD. 
Telephone PUTNEY 1393 
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pene Aid Cesk 


The E. M. Ginn &xpert is now firmly established in the minds of 


mf the musical intelligentsia—both Public and Professional—as pro- 





| viding the most perfect reproduction of modern recording that the world 
I has ever known. 

The limits of audible recorded sound are known and fixed, from the 
lowest bass to the highest treble, and in the “‘ Expert Senior” 
we have an instrument which will reproduce these to extremes with 
an audible strength and clarity that will surprise you. 


We invite you to call and make this test for yourselves with the aid of 


our’ special set of ‘Constant Note Records.” You owe it to 
yourselves, before you invest in a machine, to make sure that it will 
succeed in this, the most exacting test of a machine’s capabilities. 


The “Expert” Senior 


£32 10s. Od. 
The “Expert” Junior The “Expert” Minor 


£22 10s. Od. £17 10s. Od. 


Each model is hand-made throughout and personally tuned by Mr. D. Phillips to suit the 
exact requirements of each individual customer. 


Write for particulars and actual photographs of each model. 


S oS Oe 55, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1 


Telephone: Muszum 7307. 
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Epenpeard fee ee a, can be bent pest devtle, tubbed 
together, . placed face to protective 
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Fo 2/6 there is a choice of ecordi 
Pw i wea net paper s ings 


Make an attractive window display with the various 
colours. ap speueanes. Feather weisht. Much less 


space r 
RETAIL 2/6 EACH. 
USUAL TRADE DISCOUNTS. Display material FREE- 





THIS MONTH'S RECORDINGS 
P. 94. Spiritual—Heav’n, Heav'n (I got a robe) 
Spiritual—Sometimes | feel like a motherless 
child 
Marian Anderson (Contralto, with Piano) 
P.91. ay a oe of the Mountains, Part: 
& 2. Vocal Interludes by Alan Stuart. 
The Tiergarten Symphony Orchestra. 
P.92. Waltz—Hydropaten 
Waltz—Espana 
The Vienna Cameo Orchestra. 
. March — The Bandmaster 
March—Bosnia Phonycord Military Band. 
. Largo—Ombra mai fu 
Caro mio ben Louis Van de Sande. 
(Tenor, with orchestra. Sung in Italian.) 
. A Chaw of Tobacco and a littie Drink 
Sing Hallelujah! Frank Robeson. 


. Under the roofs of Paris.—Waltz. 


Love is like that.—Fox Trot. 
Eddy Walis’ Symphonic Dance Orchestra. 








PHONYCORD LTD., 24, Denmark Street, 
Temple Bar 3601 W.C.2. 
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“BRONWEN ”—A RARE TREASURE 
By GEORGE RIDDLE 


neglected composers a hearing on the gramophone by 
their issue of some important fragments from Josef 
Holbrooke’s music, drama Bronwen. This country has had 
nothing so intensely individual and so closely Wagnerian in 
conception and treatment as the music of Bronwen. What 
Wagner effected in his operas, so Holbrooke has in essence 
effected in the magnificent trilogy on British legends, entitled 
The Cauldron of Anwyn, of which Bronwen forms the final part. 
Many people have been unkind enough to say that Holbrooke 
is merely a weak imitation of Wagner, but these wiseacres 
have surely missed the essential beauty of his work—a deep, 
underlying appeal that is pregnant with mysticism and tinged 
with sadness, and of such a quality as to compel attention by 
its very strength. Certain it is that Holbrooke is a virile and 
rather original product of- the present century, with very 
definite ideas on orchestration. He invariably paints his 
pictures on a huge canvas, in colours that compel admiration ; 
among the goodly quantity of music that has come from his 
pen—written mostly for orchestra, stage, chorus and the 
chamber section—many will no doubt recall the daring, 
elusive tone poem Ulalume, which was performed at the 
“Proms” last season. He was born at Croydon in 1878. The 


Tie: Columbia Company have given one of our most 


complete trilogy of The Cauldron of Anwyn occupied more 
than fifteen years of Holbrooke’s life, and, beautiful as the 
first two parts of the trinity are, it is Bronwen, the final 
gesture of a master hand, that really holds the listener in its 
spell. The first subject, The Children of Don, was publicly 


performed for the first time at the London Opera House 
in 1912, the second, Dylan, was initially presented at 
Drury Lane in 1914, while Bronwen, for some unaccountable 
reason, has had to go practically performance-less since its 
completion in 1926. The only serious effort to mount it for 
the public’s benefit was gallantly made by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company at Huddersfield in 1929, while mention must be made 
of an amateur performance by the Guildford Orchestral Society 
during their 1930 end-of-the-year season. It is difficult to 
understand why the music of Bronwen has been allowed to 
remain so long neglected, since it has the character and excite- 
ment of any one of Wagner’s operas. In the libretti for the 
Cauldron Cycle Holbrooke was fortunate in enjoying the 
collaboration of a distinguished and profound advocate of his 
art, Lord Howard de Walden, who, under the assumed name 
of T. E. Ellis, created the lovely prose for the three operas. 
Understanding Holbrooke’s technique, Lord Howard de Walden 
wrote his words in such a manner that they could be easily 
and fluently sung; nor has he attempted to thrust on us any 
invincible moral, as Wagner in his operas did, but given us a 
psychological study, full of exulting strength and purpose. 
Bronwen is a tragedy, purely and simply. Its story goes back 
to the Bronze Age. It is interesting to note that various 
characters appearing in The Children of Don and Dylan are 
here reincarnated under different names. The interest centres 
round the marriage of Bronwen to Matholoc (High King of 
Ireland). At their marriage, Bran (King of Britain) promises 
the Irish King a gift of the cauldron of Anwyn. Taliessin (a 
bard) objects, among others, to this suggestion, but Bran has 
his way and the married pair take possession of the omnipotent 
cauldron and depart for Ireland. Gwern is born of the 
marriage. Some of the Irish kings consider their country 
insulted by the match, and Bronwen at length decides to leave 
the kingdom and her son behind her, so that her loved ones 
shall remain in safety. The cauldron now begins its deadly 
influence in earnest. Evnissyen (half-brother to Bran), owing 


to insolence towards the Irish, has been banished, and conveys 
the news to Bran. The latter, with warlike promptness, 
leaves Caradoc (Bran’s son) and a number of chieftains to 
guard Britain, while he and his British forces invade Ireland, 
Bronwen, however, effects a mutual reconciliation between the 
two countries, and her infant son Gwern is set up as the King 
of Ireland and heir to Britain. Evnissyen, his great scheme 
thwarted, destroys the cauldron and murders Gwern. Terrible 
warfare follows between the British and Irish, and the sur- 
vivors return with Bronwen to Britain, only to find Caradoc 
badly wounded. Heartbroken, Bronwen dies in Caradoc’s 
arms. The opera is in 3 acts and 6 scenes. 

In the three Columbia records, the only characters presented 
to us are ‘‘Bronwen’’ and ‘‘Taliessin,’’ the former sung 
exquisitely by Doris Vane and the latter with any amount of 
fiery energy by John Coates. There are also the Overture 
(which in the score is marked ‘‘Prelude’’) and Funeral March, 
played by the Symphony Orchestra, with Claud Powell con- 
ducting. Soft horn and brass chords open the Overture 
(Col. LX76) and a dirge-like tune ushers in the ‘call’ motif. 
It is not long before terror and titanic strife are conjured up 
in the brass and drums section, and we hear another motif— 
called the ‘‘wave.’”’ A glorious tirade on strings is heard in 
side 2, succeeded by the main theme of the Overture, an old 
Welsh folk-song. It is sombre in character, but breathing a 
spirit of utter strength and purposefulness. Brass and per- 
cussion smash out their predominance of the whole glowing 
canvas, and a reiteration of the ‘‘wave’’ motif closes the 
Overture. Bran’s Answer to Matholoc and the Bard’s Song 
are placed on one side of Col. LX77, and are sung by John 
Coates. The first occurs in Act 1, Scene 1, and the treatment 
of strings, brass and horns has a decidedly Wagnerish flavour. 
The Bard’s Song is ‘from Act 2, Scene 2, and has been 
tacked on, I fancy, to give Coates a complete solo record. 
Limpidly sweet, the melody has some delicious play for flute 
and harp. Taliessin’s Song, on the reverse side (also sung by 
John Coates), is a lament for the death of Bronwen, and the 
words in this record are apparently a new interpolation, for 
in my copy of the score I can find no trace of the lines sung 
in this disc. All through this enchanting air there is a dis- 
turbing sense of mysticism; the orchestral colouring is 
subdued and very lovely; and when the climax emerges from 
out the vaporous beauty of the music it is divinely impassioned. 

The third and final record (Col. L.X78) has the Cradle Song 
(sung by Doris Vane) on one side and the Funeral March on 
the other. The former is from the first scene of the 2nd Act, 
and depicts Bronwen crooning a tender and philosophical 
lullaby to her son in his cradle. Funeral March is from the 
last scene, and the picture is that of Bronwen’s body being 
borne away by British chieftains. The opening is marked ppp, 
and we hear slow, measured beats on very faint drums and 
double-basses, punctuated at intervals by a terrific burst on 
full orchestra, bringing in the Welsh folk-song theme, After 
some development the dirge momentarily blazes forth, to 
recede and assert itself again in immense strength and rugged 
beauty. There is a staccato muttering in the brass, then the 
melody dies away, giving a final burst at the end, in the form 
of the ‘‘wave’’ motif. I have sufficiently indicated, I think, 
the unusual qualities and eloquent appeal of these Bronwen 
extracts, and although there are only three 6s, 6d. records of 
them, we must be grateful to the Columbia Company for being 
the first to issue them at all. Many unforgettable moments 
of grandeur and spiritual appeal will be wasted if music 
lovers omit to hear these records for themselves. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By MURRAY STEWART 


once asked what sort of a country South Africa was, and 

he laconically replied ‘“‘Oh, it is a country made up of 
miles and miles of damn all, and after that, damn all.’’ That 
was nearly thirty years ago, and there is, even to-day, quite a 
fair amount of truth in the statement. The awkwardness of 
distances between the towns and dorps presents its difficulties 
to every business organisation throughout the Union, but to 
none more so than the gramophone distributor, whose task is 
none too simple in this part of the Empire. He has to cater 
for a limited population, which is divided in its taste, and is 
composed of many various types and nationalities. 


A SOLDIER who had returned from the Boer War was 


In the towns one finds well-equipped gramophone salons 
which compare favourably with the best that we have in this 
country. Dealers such as Mackay Bros., Johannesburg, 
Mackay and MacMahon, Durban, and Darter’s of Cape Town, 
all of whom solely represent His Master’s Voice, and Polliack’s 
of Johannesburg and Cape Town, Columbia’s sole agents, must 
be complimented on their highly efficient service. The lay-out 
and style of these establishments was a revelation, especially 
in Mackay’s in Johannesburg, and it was difficult to imagine 
one was seven thousand miles away from the West End when 
visiting this shop. 

In the smaller towns or dorps, however, a different aspect 
in dealers is met with, and in many places it would be difficult 
at first for a visitor to locate where records could be purchased 
since they are only procurable from the butcher, grocer or 
chemist who carries records as a side line. Fancy H.M.V. or 
Columbia records a side line! Yet, nevertheless, it is true, 
and herein lies one of the greatest problems of the distributor 
in South Africa. Such a galaxy of stars as is to be found in 
the catalogues of the principal companies does not impress this 
type of dealer. What does he care for red or blue label 
series—the queens of song, melodious tenors, resounding 
baritones, violin wizards, or full-toned orchestras—when all 
that interests him are Dixie records, which have poured into the 
country from the Brunswick presses? In the main, however, 
only two makes of records are known, or, should I say, recog- 
nised—H.M.V. and Columbia. Of these two the former is 
the more firmly established, but the latter company must be 
congratulated, for they have improved their position consider- 
ably with their recent Afrikaans records which were made in 
the country. A few of the cheaper priced records are sold in 
the Tickey bazaars which correspond to Woolworths and 
Domestic Bazaars in this country. 


There is a heavy duty to be paid on all records. A 3s. 
record costs 4s. 6d.; a 4s. 6d. one sells at 6s., and so on, so 
that it is very expensive to form a really fine library. The 
cheaper record, therefore, might be expected to have a greater 
popularity than it has, but owing to the difficulties of 
marketing, and in many cases owing to the lack of business 
initiative on the part of the companies themselves or their 
representatives, such records do not enjoy the success they 
deserve. It should not be forgotten that most homes can boast 
of a machine, and new records are always welcomed, so that 
there ought to be a considerable market for the best cheap 
records. I myself introduced some excellent records which 
had never been heard of out there. 

The South African loves his home, and does all in his power 
to make it a plece of amusement as well as a comfortable 
dwelling place. If he can.afford it he has all his amusements 


brought to his own door. For instance, should he hay 
enough space in his garden to make a tennis court. he buikis 
one, and quite a number of houses have also their own privat 
swimming pools, the latest innovation being the miniatuy 
golf course. It is natural enough, therefore, that when ;: 
comes to indoor entertainment he will have something govi, 
and his gramophone and wireless set are among the mo 
prized articles in his home. The electric and gram-radiy 
models are now becoming very much in demand, and withiy 
a few months there will be keen competition for the marke, 
In a young country like South Africa there is, I admit, the 
limited market, yet there is a decided market, for this typ 
of machine. 

I did not see the new gram-radio machine which was being 
imported from America before I left, and which will sell ata 
very low price, but I did see and hear the latest Phillips com 
bination set, with its moving coil loud speaker. { greatly 
appreciated the compliment of being invited to see this machine 
assembled, and of having my own records reproduced on it 
first, and I must say I was very favourably impressed. The 
fact that demands for this machine could not be met prove 
its popularity. Other models from standard companies ar; 
of course, to the fore, but they can well look after themselre 
without mention from me here. 

The actual musical taste in records is similar to our own, 
but, if anything, I would say that theirs is more catholic than 
ours. I have, more than once, heard the latest popular record 
being asked for in the same breath as some classical one by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Press plays a large part in educating the people in al 
that is best from the monthly issues. Once a week, in mot 
of the daily papers in South Africa special reviews appear. 
The amount of space given to this feature naturally varie, 
but never less than half a page is devoted to it. This is rathe 
a vital point, for it shows that there is a constant interest in 
the gramophonic world. Incidentally, I would like to mentim 
the excellent articles by Mrs. M. Barrow Dowling, who not onl 
reviews as @ journalist but asa musician. She is the Compto 
Mackenzie of the Cape Province. 

Mechanical reproduction is beginning to interest the native 
who for so long has been content to listen to his master’ 
machine, or to those played in shops. He now wishes t 
possess an instrument himself, and already is making enquire 
about the price. The portable is the one he fancies, for he cat 
carry this home to his native kraal. New models are out 
the question, and even second-hand ones are too expensive, # 
he must either “help himself” or continue to ‘listen in.” 

I have always been puzzled as to what happens to obsolete 
models left in stock, and I have a suspicion that sooner 
later they find their way to the scrap heap, thus incurring! 
dead loss. In South Africa I am sure such machines could & 
disposed of without such a loss as that involved in scrapping. 
Old clothes and uniforms are sold to the natives, and I see 0 
reason why gramophone companies could not do the'same. It 
is a big question, yet I do feel that there might be something 
in this suggestion, and I hope some enterprising person mi! 
find the hint useful. Old rhythmic records might also be di 
posed of in this way. Not very long ago one or other of th 
companies made records of actual dance music and songs mat? 
by the natives, so it is not predicting too much when I s 
that in the near future a small fortune will be made from th 
native business in South Afriea. 
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HOME RECORDING 


By P. WILSON 


pages on the possibility of personal recording. Since then 

considerable development has taken place and several 
diferent makes of instrument are now available for electrical 
recording by means of the domestic radio-gramophone and 
one or two for direct acoustical recording. In America, I am 
told, most of the radio-gramophones include a_ recording 
instrument as a standard equipment. First the electrical 
reproducer, then the radio-gramophone, now the home 
recorder as well. So we move. Soon the home talkie will be 
with us, and after that—what? 

In this article I want to bring out certain general con- 
siderations, which. must apply to all home-recording apparatus, 
at any rate so long as the present methods of recording con- 
tinue. It is obvious, to start with, that the same standard of 
recording cannot possibly be expected as we are accustomed to 
in our commercial records. Otherwise the gramophone com- 
panies might as well scrap their expensive plant and go out 
of business. Having regard to the standard reached in home 
photography, one is always chary of making prophecies about 
what can and what cannot be done by an enthusiastic amateur 
at home. And if that amateur happens to have an expensive 
radio-gramophone, surely, it will be urged, something reason- 
ably good ought to be possible in the way of home recording. 
That is true; it is possible by these means to make a 
respectable record of a person talking or singing, and 
even a passable record of some types of music. Though 
I have time in experiment in 


Ge twelve months or so ago I wrote a note in these 


not myself spent much 
this particular line, I have watched the recording of an 
orchestral selection from the radio, and was surprised to find 


how much better it was than I anticipated. Incidentally, the 
set used on this occasion was a small commercial radio- 
gramophone and not an expensive amplifier of considerable 
power. Of course, it would be idle to pretend that the result 
was at all comparable with that obtainable from a commercial 
record, and I cannot persuade myself that it had any real 
musical value. But it was better than many of the records 
one used to buy at a high price in the early days of the 
gramophone. The recording of voices is much more satis- 
factory, even as it was commercially before electrical recording 
came along. It is not merely possible to hear the words quite 
distinctly, one can also recognise the voice of the particular 
person who is speaking. The likeness is not startling, even in 
the best recordings, but it is unmistakable. 

The question one asks oneself, therefore, is whether there is 
a possibility of further development which will make home 


recording as successful in its way as the pocket Kodak. The. 


answer, I think, must be in the negative. I am pretty clear 
in my own mind that the results that are possible even now 
with a good home-recording equipment are not likely to be 
much improved upon so long as the recording is done upon 
dises which may be used directly for reproducing. It might 
he thought vat first sight that an improved recorder or an 
‘mproved microphone would make a world of difference. But 
a little examination of the problems involved will show. that 
these are not so important in the first instance as the material 
Wpon which the record is made. 

To explain the various problems more fully, I must first of 
all describe briefly how a recorder works. TI will confine the 
description for the moment to electrical recording, for that is 
considerably more efficient than the acoustic recorder can hope 
tobe. First of all, then, there is the microphone into which 
~ talks, This converts the sound waves into tiny electrical 
ae which are fed to an electric amplifier in much the 
same way as the electrical pulses from a pick-up are fed to 


the low-frequency amplifier in a radio-gramophone. In fact, a 
simple double-pole switch can be used to change over from pick- 
up to microphone. Usually, however, a high ratio transformer 
will be necessary between microphone and switch, and possibly 
an accumulator in the primary circuit. The output from a 
microphone is usually much smaller than that from a pick-up. 
The sounds picked up and converted in this way are amplified, 
and if the loud-speaker is connected to the output of the set it 
may boom forth in stentorian tones. The ticking of a watch, 
or even the footsteps of an insect, can thus be made audible to 
everyone in the room. If care is not taken, of course, the 
microphone will also pick-up the amplified sounds from the 
loud-speaker, and the result would be too horrible to bear. 

If the electrical output of the set is connected to a pick-up 
instead of to the loud-speaker it will induce vibrations in the 
armature and may then be used to inscribe a record. Some 
means, of course, are necessary to make the pick-up move 
across the record. As a rule this is achieved by mounting the 
pick-up on a special type of carrying-arm with a feed screw 
driven by the gramophone motor ; sometimes, however, a spiral 
is already embossed on the record to serve as a guide, and then 
the feed screw is unnecessary. 

Normally, the record disc is made of a soft metal alloy, but 
I have seen discs of non-metallic composition. In all cases, 
however, they are considerably harder than the wax used for 
recording in the ordinary commercial processes. Sometimes 
an ordinary conical needle (either of steel or of sapphire, or 
some other jewel) is used for recording; but in many cases a 
specially shaped jewel is used. I remember seeing a patent 
of German origin on the shaping of the tool for recording on 
materials harder than wax; it is, I believe, the basis of the 
German ‘‘Literaphon.’’ I haven’t the reference by me at the 
moment, but I recollect that it is dated 1927, and it could be 
easily found by anyone who is sufficiently interested in the 
subject. In either case, however, the record is not actually 
cut into as is the wax in a recording studio or in a Dictaphone ; 
it seems rather to be compressed to one side or the other. 

It is here that we come up against the fundamental difficulty 
of home recording. When electrical recording was _ first 
developed, good microphones, straight-line amplifiers, and con- 
sistently soft recording wax were all available. And yet the 
results, particularly as regards the recording of bass notes 
and the higher treble notes, were disappointing. There was a 
good deal of amplitude distortion, too, which means that 
sounds of different strengths were not recorded in proportion 
to their strengths. The reason was found to be in the resist- 
ance of the material to cutting. Obviously, this varied not 
only with the strength of the vibration, but also with the pitch 
of the note being recorded. In commercial practice this 
difficulty has been overcome by the usual method of making 
negligible what cannot be controlled. In other words, the 
varying resistance of the material was swamped by introducing 
a much greater, but regular, resistance in the recording 
instrument. The variations were thus made but a small 
fraction of the whole. Such a process, however, is terribly 
wasteful of power, and large and expensive amplifiers became 
necessary for recording purposes. 

It should, of course, be understood that I am not attempting 
here to deal with all the problems that had to be solved in 
connection with commercial recording. I have merely picked 
out one which is significant in my present argument. There 
were many other difficulties, most of which also demanded a 
sacrifice of power. But even if they had all been satisfactorily 
overcome, and this one problem had remained unsolved, good 
recording would not have been possible. Now in_ home- 
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recording on hard materials we have this particular problem 
in an aggravated form. The resistance of the material, and 
the variations of resistance, are much greater, and there is 
nothing like the same amount of power available. I must 
eonfess that I can at present see no possibility of avoiding this 
dilemma. There are a number of ways of mitigating the 
effects, but no complete solution is in sight. 

First of all, it is clear that the quality of the material and 
the design of the recording stylus are of great importance. 
If the material is so soft as to be cut, then there may be a 
drag; for example, aluminium is not a nice material to work 
in a lathe, as every mechanic knows. On the other hand, if 
the material is too hard, it may not be susceptible to embossing. 
Possibly someone will invent a material which can be used for 
recording in a semi-plastic state and then hardened chemically 
or by heat treatment. In these days of bakelite, cellulose 
products, and the multitudinous resins one can hardly rule 
out that possibility. One ingenious experimenter has used 
gelatine, which can of course be softened in water and then 
hardened again by baking. But that seems to be too sticky 
a material in its plastic state. Something of the general 
nature and consistency of wax appears to be required. 
Alternatively some sort of etching process might be feasible. 
I don’t know. Such matters are rather outside my own par- 


ticular province. I am merely throwing out suggestions from* 


mechanical considerations. 

Then, too, the shape and clearance angles of the cutting 
tool must be important. So much is clear from elementary 
lathe experience. We do not want the tool to dig into the 
material or to set up a chatter in doing its work. The most 
appropriate form of design, however, can hardly be deduced 
from lathe experience. It is a special problem demanding its 


own special experiments. 
One may also conclude that the pick-up which is most suit- 
able for reproducing is hardly the one that will give the best 


results in recording, and vice versa. For reproducing we 
require a pick-up with a low mechanical impedance, one which 
is adequately damped but not so stiffly that considerable 
energy is required from the record to move the armature; 
that is the only way in which to avoid severe record wear. 
For recording, however, we want the opposite: the mechanical’ 
impedance should be high enough to counteract the record 
impedance as much as possible. (Those readers who are not 
familiar with the precise meaning of the word ‘‘impedance’’ 
can for this purpose understand it to imply a resistance to 
motion varying with the frequency of the vibration—i.e., 
with the pitch of the note.) It is hardly feasible at present to 
design an instrument which can be readily adjusted from high 
to low impedance, and vice versa. So it would seem desirable 
to use different instruments for the two purposes of recording 
and reproducing. Further, if one has a powerful amplifier it 
would be better, from the quality standpoint, to increase the 
mechanical impedance of the recording pick-up and throw 
away more power rather than to endeavour to use the extra 
power to obtain a louder recording. A record made in this 
way ought to be able to stand more amplification in reproduc- 
tion, 60 that the powerful amplifier is being used to better 
purpose in both processes. 

Now a word or two, before I conclude, about acoustic home 
recorders. Obviously, since in this case the only energy that 
is available is that collected by the little horn and passed on 
via the diaphragm in the sound-box to the recording stylus, 
the degree of success will depend almost entirely on the method 
of speaking into the horn, and on the nature of the record 
material and cutting stylus. There is no power here to waste. 
The possibilities are therefore much more restricted, and the 
resulting reproduction is quite naturally of a lower standard. 
Such an instrument can only be an amusing toy. That it is 
even so much is rather surprising. But by paying special 
attention to articulation one can record with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to be heard quite clearly when the disc is reproduced, 


a, 


even on a small gramophone. Incidentally, and this applies 
both types of home recording, children can follow the won 
much more easily than adults. Judging from the experiency 
of Koenig, the French physicist, the reason appears to be thet 
the sensitiveness of our ears to high notes becomes less as yw 
grow older. The range of frequency possible in hom 
recording cannot be very large. Yet one can get a repr. 
duction approaching telephone standard. The ear is a vey 
wonderful thing. 

P. Wutsoy, 

x« *«& € 


The British Industries Fair 


Probably the principal item of interest to gramophiles and 
wireless fans at the B.I.F. was the Syncrophone. This combine, 
in a cabinet very little larger than the average radio-gramo 
phone, a home talkie and silent film equipment with an all 
electric radio-gramophone. Three models—A, B and C—ar 
available, costing 125, 100 and 75 guineas respectively. Ina 
fourth model—D—the method of sound reproduction is by the 
ordinary sound-box and horn. 

Special synchronised records and non-inflammable films, 
giving about a four-minute performance, can be obtained. Th 
records cost from 4s. to 7s. 6d. each. In addition a special 
film and record library is in preparation so that users can, for 
a small quarterly or annual subscription, have records on hire, 

On the Micro-Perophone stand, a full range of _ncoustic 
gramophones and all-electric radio-gramophones was displayed. 
The acoustic models are well known to readers, so no more need 
be said about them here. In the electric class there are four 
models—A, B, C and D, which cost 35, 40, 60 and 75 guiness 
respectively. Model A is fitted with a spring motor and 
Inductor speaker, and in the other instruments Garrard 
induction motors and moving-coil speakers are incorporated. 
As an accessory to models C and D a short wave unit, costing 
8 guineas, is available. Thus, by its use, practically all wave 
lengths are covered. 

The lay-out of the Edison Bell stand was, as usual, very 
attractive. Some forty or fifty models, acoustic, electric and 
radio-gramophones, battery and all-mains receivers, loud 
speakers, eliminators and pick-ups were displayed. The newest 
model in the acoustic class is a small cabinet instrument, the 
‘Jewel’? by name, which costs 8 guineas, and the lates 
radio-gramophone is the No. 1 Junior. This comprises 4 
simple two-stage receiver (detector and power pentode), an 
eliminator supplying H.T., L.T. and G.B., an Edison Bell pick 
up, a Permanent magnet moving-coil speaker, and an electric 
induction motor. The price is 40 guineas. 


The Garrard and Collaro stands, with their extensive dis | 


plays of shining electric and spring motors, are always a source 
of attraction. There are first-class motors suitable for every 
type of instrument, whether it be the smallest portable or the 
largest radio-gramophone. A report on the Garrard induction 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. The latest Collaro 
product is a very robust electric induction motor retailing at 
£3. A model, inspected on the stand, showed no signs of over- 
heating after running seven or eight hours, the mechanical 
noise was only slight and, judging by rough tests applied, it 
appears to have exceptional pulling power. The workmanship 
is excellent. A test report will be published later. 

The British Needle Co. were exhibiting in their own 
imitable way the Pyramid brand of needles, a special display 
being made of the Pyramid Talkie needle. This, readers will 
recollect, is good for at least 15 minutes playing and is one 
of the finest steel needles we have tested. 

The record side of the gramophone industry was represented 
by Filmophone Flexible Records, Ltd., who made a very 
effective exhibit of their multi-coloured transparent films. 
Judging by the interest shown by visitors to the Fair, the 
demand for these records is increasing. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Garrard Induction Motor. Price £4 17s. 6d. 


This is one of the most successful electric gramophone motors 
we have tested. Hitherto there seems to have been some 


difficulty in producing an induction motor of good torque 
yithout xn attendant excessive rise in temperature. 

Throughout a four hours’ run the Garrard only showed a 
small temperature rise—about 32° F.—and the torque, taken 
at the end of the run, was exceptionally good. (See table.) 


Feature. Remarks. 





Torque (Pulling Power) ... --- | Good. (480 Gram-Centimetres. ) 
Governing oD rm ake Good. 
Mechanical Noise ... ay ... Slight. 
Radio-Frequency Disturbance ... | Nil. 
Audio Frequency Disturbance :— 
Magnetic (Hum) Sie Slight. 
Electrostatic aan sco | ao 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 
from rest eke coe oie 
Temperature rise in 4 hours’ run 
Weight on record required to 
reduce speed by 1 r.p.m. : 
Consumption oe see ane 
Percentage change in speed for 
5 per cent, change in voltage... | 


5 seconds. 
32° F. 


13 ounces. 
18 watts. 


0-41, 





Being an induction type motor there are no brushes to 
radiate sparks and, of course, it is only suitable for use on 
alternating current mains. The 
stator windings can be connected 
either in series or parallel, the 
voltage ranges covered being 200- 
240, 40-60 cycles, and 100-130 volts, 
40-60 cycles. The method of 
setting the motor for the appro- 
priate voltage is clearly shown on 
the metal carrying-plate. The 
motor is fitted with an automatic 
switch which, once set, operates 
on all types of run-out grooves. 
Nine alternative positions are pro- 
vided for the automatic stop, so 
that practically every position in 
which the tone-arm or pick-up can be placed is covered. 

The oiling duct for the mains bearings is conveniently 
placed in the end of the hollow turntable spindle. 
Mechanically, the motor is a beautiful job, and electrically it 
is efficient. We heartily recommend it. 


The Graham-Farish Cabinet Speaker, Type AC 4 
@ 42s. 
To criticise any balanced armature speaker from the same 
viewpoint as one would a moving coil would be obviously un- 
fair. Apart from the large exponential horn and moving-coil 
unit combinations, the ordinary moving-coil must be accepted 
as the best that science has yet given us. Nevertheless, the 
C4 compared directly with the Amplion Lion cone-speaker, 
which has long been our standard for the balanced-armature 
class of speakers, came through the examination with honours. 
general quality of reproduction pleased us greatly, 
speech, wood-wind and string tone being really delightful, 
and it was only when attempting to reproduce notes in the 
lower bass register that definition became uncertain. This is 
only to be expected ; even the “Lion,” which costs three times 
48 much, does not reproduce these notes without sacrifice in 
clarity. With comparatively large or small inputs the AC4 is 


THE GARRARD INDUCTION MOTOR 


quite happy; for example, with a modest three-stage receiver 
adequate volume is obtained, and, on the other hand, it 
accepted practically the full output of a three-stage double- 
push-pull amplifier without showing signs of distress. 

The cabinet, in which the 9-inch cone and unit are mounted, 
is of a pleasing cubist design and can be obtained in either 
walnut, mahogany or oak at the same price. In conclusion 
we consider this speaker excellent value. 


The Bon-Marché Radio-Gramophone 
Prices 39 to 45 guineas 


Specification, 
3 Screened-Grid H.F. Stages 
Anode Bend Detector 
1 L.F. Stage 
1 Push-pull Output Stage 
Full Wave Valve Rectification 
Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Motor :—Garrard Induction. 
Pick-up :—B.7.H. 
Output Transformer. 

Those of you who read Technical Talk in the October 1930 
GraMoPHONE will recollect a note on the ‘‘Peerless’’ S8.G.8 
Receiver Chassis. This chassis forms the nucleus of the radio- 
gramophone under review. Unlike the one mentioned above, 
the receiver incorporated in this instrument is equipped for 
reception of stations on the 1000-2000 metre waveband, and 
the pick-up is connected to the grid of the detector valve. 
Thus for gramophone work three L.F. stages are available: 
the detector R.C. coupled to the 
L.F. valve, which is transformer- 
coupled to the power valves in the 
output stage. This probably 
accounts for the very much better 
quality and volume than found 
with the original Peerless chassis. 
There is no doubt whatsoever about 
this. The bass is clearer, and the 
treble stronger and brighter. The 
exceptionally strong bass response 
tends to give an attenuated high 
note effect on some heavily re- 
corded discs, but on _ lighter 
recordings the balance between 
high and low notes is markedly better. On the whole, 
however, the standard of reproduction of records and radio is 
definitely high. 

There is no need to ‘‘search’’ for foreigners on the radio 
side; at least 20 are available at full volume by simply 
rotating the tuning dial. There are only four controls: an 
on-and-off and waveband switch, a knob which operates the 
four-ganged tuning condensers, a radio-to-gramophone switch 
which also acts as the radio volume control, and a gramophone 
volume control. The latter is a variable resistance connected 
across the pick-up and is situated on the motor board. 
The other controls are all mounted on the front of the 
cabinet above the speaker grille. The output transformer and 
speaker field, which, incidentally, is used as the smoothing 
choke in the H.T. supply circuit, are connected to the receiver 
by a five-way cable and plug. The whole of the chassis, in- 
cluding the three S.G. and detector valves, is screened; thus 
interaction between the receiver and mains components is 
minimised: hum is certainly negligible. The Garrard motor 
functioned perfectly. The cabinet, which is available in 
either oak, mahogany, or walnut, is sturdily constructed 
and of liberal proportions. We congratulate the makers on 
the value offered. 


All American Valves. 
(8 in all.) 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Doped and Undoped 


This note has nothing in common with either Hollywood 
Talkies or Edgar Wallace Novels. It concerns the new E.M.G., 
Meltrope and E. M. Ginr Expert fibre needles. The Meltropes 
are undoped and the other two makes are specially treated. 
All are tougher than their respective predecessors, and while 
the reproduction is enhanced the points are less liable to break 
down on difficult records. In practice we found that such 
were the effects. 


Burndept 


We are informed that Burndept A.C. Receiver de Luxe, 
which was reviewed in our January 1931 issue, is now fitted 
with a dual ratio output transformer to enable speakers of 
either high or low impedance to be connected. Furthermore, 
the price of this receiver—33 guineas—now includes a moving- 
coil speaker, and not a balanced armature model as previously 
stated in our report. 


The Balanstarm 


This portmanteau word (balanced tone-arm) is the name of 
Messrs. Joseph Lecker’s latest tone- 
arm, which shouts for publicity 
in some sort of music hall turn. 
Fitted to a portable, for instance, 
it enables a record to be played 
at any angle, upside down, whirl- 
ing round in a circle, or kicked 
across the floor! It really does 
this. There is no longer any need 
to worry about a level spot for the 
portable at a picnic. 

The pressure on the record and 
on the walls of the record grooves 
is kept uniform by a fishtail 
weight minutely balanced with 
the tone-arm and sound-box. To 
facilitate the insertion of the needle in the sound-box the free 
end of the tone-arm is pivoted concentrically. This imme- 
diately suggested to us the possibility of an air leak, Upon 
close examination none was found. The tone-arm costs 12s. 6d. 
. 


The Cairmor Home Recorder 


There is very little doubt about the improvement made in 
the design and performance of this simple electrical recorder 
since last we heard records made by its aid. Voices are much 
more natural, and although attempts to record musical 
instruments are not so successful they are definitely on the 
up grade. The apparatus consists of an ingenious self-aligning 
tracking arm, recording pick-up and microphone. An 
elaborate amplifier is not essential for good results; a simple 
two-valve set is all that is required. To make a personal 
record it is only necessary to connect up the microphone and 
pick-up, place the aluminium disc on the turntable, fix the 
tracking arm to the turntable spindle, lower the pick-up, and 
with turntable revolving speak slowly and distinctly into the 
microphone. Records of radio items can also be made by 
connecting the pick-up to the output terminals of a receiver 
and switching on in the ordinary way. If the instructions 
issued with the equipment are carefully followed it is simple 
to operate. The price is £4 12s., and extra double-sided dises 
cost 4d. each. 


THE BALANSTARM 


Stroboscopes 


It is interesting to note that on the turntable of the Freng 
“Tnvar’’ electric gramophone motor a stroboscopic disc fom 
part of the trade-mark. Long ago we advocated thit recon 
labels should be in the form of a stroboscope. Then «: 
Solex records the labels of which are printed in this way. Laty 
the turntable edge of the motor in ‘‘A Battery Operated Grany. 
phone,’’ published in THe GRamopPHONE last March, was set on 
stroboscopically. If this idea does not appeal to British many. 
facturers, why not a small dise in the centre of the turntable? 


L. E. Faccard 


Everything for the gramophile is included in vhe 19} 
Wellington catalogue; portables, table and’ cabinet instr. 
ments, needles, sound-boxes, motors (electric and spring), 
motor springs and tone-arms are all included. The Wellingto 
record cabinets appear to be remarkably good value; Mode 
No. 1 in oak holds 150 records, costs £2 15s., and the Dwar, 
which holds 100 dises, costs £2 Qs. 

It is gratis—the catalogue, not the Dwarf. 


Marcontphone 


As an accessory to their modd 
560 receiver the Marconiphon 
Company have produced a special 
output transformer. This is a 
vital necessity where it is it 
tended to use an external hig) 
resistance speaker with _ this 
receiver, as the output is designe 
to match the low _ resistane 
speaker incorporated. The pric 
of the transformer is £2 5s. 


A Dust-proof Record 
Envelope 


A reader has sent us his patented record envelope, whit 
has a flap covering the open end and transparent slips covering 
the circular openings on both sides. This will appeal primarily 
to the careful collector, but it might easily become a standarl 
envelope for all records. 


Polar 


Owing to the incessant public demand for a differenti 
reaction, and pre-set condensers of :0002 mfd. and -0001 mil 
respectively, Messrs. Wingrove & Rogers have decided * 
place such components on the market. The prices for th 
Differentials will be 5s. for the direct drive type ani &. fit 
slow motion types. 


Porter Speakers | 

After considerable experimenting with devices for movilif 
coil speakers, Mr. C. J. Porter, Wellowgate, Grimsby, has 10 
decided to fit a front centring to all his models. Readers wi 
recollect that previously the centring arrangement consistel 
of a paper ring mounted concentrically on the coil forme: 
This was very successful, but was not easy of access if anythilt 
happened to go wrong. The new method of centring is 0 
pletely successful in every respect. We hope to publish! 
report on the Porter Permanent Magnet speaker in an eat! 
issue. 
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Examine the accessi- 
bility of the layout. 
Adjustment or replace- 


ment is the of a Ac 
minute or two. 
Nowadays when purchasing a Radio-Gramophone a far ae sores 
grester critical and artistic faculty is exercised than 
ormerly. That is why Columbia Radio - - Graphophone 





Model 310 occupies its unchallenged position: its tone pb in Baa TAL tt 


arrange 
satisfies and delights its owners. thie ¥en cost or obligation to 


The illustrations will show some of the refinements which a ee on 


contribute to this degree of excellence. Note the mains- aang Yoo 
excited Moving-Coil Speaker with its two-stage super- 

power amplifier. The “extra power” switch provides addi- 
tional volume for dancing—still with unblemished tone. 
The Columbia pick-up ensures clarity at the outset and 
Radio reception is of equal merit. Ease of operation from 
single tuning, powerful range from a screen-grid circuit 
= —" selectivity. An aerial can be dispensed with 

es 


So there is an ever-growing demand for Columbia with its 
aude tatias ieee Dink ligtaranedah detude. a oe 
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THIS 1S THE 


COLLARO 


INDUCTION 


The astounding success of the British Industries 
Fair—London. This motor marks a big advance in 
Gramophone Motors for it has far greater power 
than ordinary types. It is suitable for A.C. 100/130 
volts 40-60 cycles, and 200/260 volts, 

40-60 cycles. 


RETAIL PRICE £3 


Supplied only to Factors and Manufacturers 


Australian Representatives: |New Zealand Representatives: 
SCOTT & HOLLADAY Ltd. ALAN D. CARSON & Co. 

Sydney and Melbourne 131, Featherston St., Wellington 
Manufactured in England by COLLARO LTD., 
Culmore Works, Culmore Road, Peckham, London, S.E.15 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Its outstanding features are: 


THE MOTOR TOTALLY 
ENCLOSED. 


(2) NO HEATING. 


NO ELECTRICAL KNOW- 
LEDGE NEEDED FOR 
FITTING. 


ELECTRO - MECHANICAL 
AUTOMATIC STOP. 


COMPLETE WITH UNIT 
PLATE. 


COSTS LITTLE MORE 
THAN A GOOD SPRING 
MOTOR. 
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NOVICE 


oisy Motors 

Acorrespondent has pointed out one other possible cause of 
shanical noise in gramophone motors. The worm-wheel on 
me is made of a hard fibre composition which is faced on 
th sides by thin metal discs. These are riveted on before 
» teeth are cut, and when the teeth are eventually milled 
nt these discs form part of the wheel. If at any time the 
vets work loose the teeth do not engage with the worm at 
eisely the same time as the teeth in the fibre portion. 
This is a possible though rare cause of mechanical noise. 
nly accidental or other abuse of the modern gramophone 
otor would cause the rivets to work loose. 


CORNER 


Needle Angle and Over‘ap 











This is a term which puzzles 
ost beginners. The meaning of 
is shown in Figure 1. The 
eal amount of offset is 33 inches, 
easured from the centre of the 
ne-arm, and at right angles to 


e@ plane of the diaphragm. See 
gure 1. If the offset of a tone- 
m is less than 2 inches then the 
igament error is bound to be 
cessive, no matter what the 
stance between back pivot and 
table spindle or the amount 
overlap is. 


ont Angle 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 2 


Non-Metallic Needles and Difficult Records 


We still receive many letters from new gramophiles 
and some from more experienced readers regarding the 
breaking down of fibres, Burmese Colour and Electro- 
color needles on heavy and difficult recordings. In some 
cases sound-boxes which are totally unsuitable, or 
stiff tone-arms, or badly levelled machines have been 
the cause of the failures. Others claiming good align- 
ment, a free tone-arm and a dynamically levelled 
instrument have still found it impossible to negotiate 
certain records without having to re-point the needle. 

As far back as 1927 a helpful hint, by Mr. W. 8. Wild, 
was published on “lubricating ” difficult records. The 
lubricating consists of nothing more or less than 


holding the point of a good quality BB pencil through- . 


out the grooves of the revolving record, first giving the 
record a good clean with cotton cord or the usual 
cleaning pad. Many records yield to this treatment 
first time but the more difficult may need a second coat 
of graphite before it is possible to play through the 
side without re-pointing the needle. This method 
disfigures the disc to a certain extent, but against this 
Mr. Wild remarks “’tis better thus than to murder 
with cold steel.”” A more expedient way-is to apply a 
little Aladdinite. This is a graphite compound sold in 
@ special container pad which deposits the powder as 
you brush the record. 





This is the angle which the 
needle makes with the face of the 
record, looking at the sound- 
box full-face. The _ illustration 
(Figure 3) will clear up any re- 
maining doubts. 

It has always been a contro- 
versial question amongst the ex- 
perts regarding the best angle. 
Some say that an angle of 50 
degrees reduces surface noise and 
minimises any tendency to needle 
hiss. In our opinion this is always 
at the expense of some detail in 
the music. As stated in a previous 
article we find.that for ordinary 
needles the best compromise is 
60 degrees. 

Assuming now that Sin 
Figure 3 is the centre of the 
turntable spindle, then the dis 
tance NS is the overlap. This is 
always measured from the centre 
of the turntable spindle. The 
amount of overlap depends upon 
the distance between the centre 
of the tone-arm back pivot and the 
centre of the motor spindle and 
the amount of offset. 








When @ sound-box is viewed edgewise the angle between the 
e of the box and the surface of the record should be 
exactly 90 degrees. See Figure 2. 
ra With most S-shape tone-arms the 
length of the needle projecting from the 
sound-box and the height of the tone- 
arm from the baseboard govern this 
angle. If the sound-box is out of 
vertical the needle will lean slightly 
over to one side of the groove, digging 
its point into the other side. This 
increases side-pressure, and, of course, 
record wear. If the tone-arm needs 
raising, this can be accomplished by in- 
serting thin rubber washers or cardboard 
tween the base and baseboard. 








The Finest Non-Metallic Needle Yet 


“EXPERT” 


SPECIALLY TREATED FIBRES 
2|- per SO 


55, RATHBONE PLACE, 
E. M. GINN OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All cor: espondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanted by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tak GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on tt. Overseas readers excepted. 


Weight on Needle Point. 


168. Q.—I have a Chromogram M.P.22 gramophone the tone- 
arm of which is fitted with a weight adjuster. Can 
you tell me the approximate weight on the record 
when the weight is at the extreme ends and in the 
middle of the adjuster bar? 

A.—We cannot give you the actual weight on the needle 
point with the various positions of the weight, but you 
can easily find out for yourself by means of a spring 
balance and a stirrup. (Sketch sent.) The stirrup 
is made out of brass rod 3-16 of an inch in diameter 
and a short piece of thin brass, and closely - resembles 
a saddle stirrup. In the centre of the flat portion 
a small centre pop is made to rest the needle point 
on. Hook the stirrup to a small spring balance and 
set the pointer to zero. To take the weight on the 
needle point all you have to do is to place the needle 
and sound-box, at the playing angle on the tone-arm, 
in the centre pop, lift the whole clear of the turn- 
table and read off the weight. 


Wilson Alignment Protractor 


169. Q.—I have bought a Wilson Protractor, which I find 
puzzling. Is there any rule used to decide which 
number—l to 6—is to be placed against the turn- 
table spindle? Should the pointer be kept on the 
right of the sound-box? On my instrument, when 
figure 3 is against the spindle and the needle on 14 
(line YZ) the lines on the pointer are not parallel with 
the box and to set them so that they are parallel the 
pointer would come on the other side of the needle, 
that is, on the left side of the sound-box. 

If you wish to take the alignment error on the out- 
side edge of a record, then set the figure 6 on line 
AB against the turntable spindle and place the 
needle on the figure 0, on line YZ. If the pointer 
comes up against the needle without the lines being 
parallel to the sound-box, try the needle on figure 1 
(line YZ) and place the figure 5 (line AB) against the 
turntable spindle. You will thus still be taking a 
reading at 6 inches radius from the centre of the 
record. If you wish to take the reading on the inside 
of a record place the figure 2 (line AB) against the 
spindle and the needle on figure 0 (line YZ) and 
proceed as before. It is immaterial for the measure- 
ment of error where you place the needle on line YZ. 


Vox Radio-Gramophone. 


170. Q.—I have a quantity of Terne-Plate which I originally 
bought with the intention of making an internal horn 
for an acoustic gramophone. I am now contemplat- 
ing the construction of the Vox A.C. radio-gramo- 
phone. Can Terne-Plate be used to make the metal 
boxes in place of aluminium? 

A.—Yes. Terne-Plate will serve. 


Parallel Bore Extension 

171. Q.—I have a large external horn gramophone similar 1, 
the E.M.G. Mark X. My sound-box is an E, y 
Ginn Expert No. 1. I found that the horn mounta 
directly on to the machine gave good results apar, 
from the bass register, which was undefined. By cq. 
necting a 7-inch metal tube between the horn and thy 
tone-arm conduit, I found that the bass came oy 
much better, and there was no appreciable differeng 
in the treble. This modification gives an air colum 
of about 9ft. 

Shall I gain anything by extending the metal tub 

to about 12 inches? 


A.—It is really a matter for experiment whether anothe; 
five inches of parallel bore will extend the bass stil 
further. From the particulars you give it is mor 
than likely that you have reached the maximum 
length for this size of horn. Any little extra bay 
you may obtain will become peaky in so far as it js 
noticeable at all, and will not warrant the troubi 
and expense. 


Headphones and Pick-up 

172. Q.—Can you tell me whether it is possible to work a pair 
of headphones direct from a pick-up? I have tried 
three different pick-ups and each time I have failed. 


A.—We see no reason why phones cannot be used in this 
way. It is just a matter of matching the resistancaff, 
of the two components. Thus, if your phones have, 
resistance of 2,000 ohms, then for best results the 
resistance of the pick-up should be of the same value, 


Reducing Volume 

173. Q.—Can you tell me of any satisfactory method of 
reducing the volume given by my acoustic gramo- 
phone? 

A.—The only way we know of, without impairing the 
reproduction, is to use non-metallic needles likeli 
B.C.N.s, Electrocolors or fibres. Any other method §. 
such as stuffing the mouth of the horn with cotto 
wool (as mentioned in your letter), is not tok 
recommended. 


A Queer Record 
174. Q.—I have an H.M.V. model 163 gramophone fitted with fo 
an E.M.G. sound-box for use with fibre needles. On 
the recommendation of Tae GramorHone I bought fl 
the Hiawatha Wedding Feast records. On div # 
No. C1921, side 2, I get a very bad result. Wher 
about one-third of the record is played the musics 
hopeless and jerky. I have tried another copy 
this record with the same result, and the other side 
of this record presents no difficulties whatsoever 
Will you give me your advice on the matter? 
A.—We cannot say definitely what is happening with this 
particular side. We have played it through first o 
an electrical reproducer and then on a smal 
acoustic instrument with a fibre needle withott 
having to sharpen the point. Perhaps you are bein 
misled with the music itself. The part of which yo 
complain is naturally of a ‘‘jerky’’ nature. Try th 
effect of a little Aladdinite dusted on the record. 


Turntable Mats 
175. Q.—What is the advantage of fitting a cork turntabl B 
mat? 
A.The only advantage is to minimise any risk of th 
record slipping on the turntable whilst playing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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apart De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

¥ coum (Al letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 


nd theliely of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
16 outMpMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
erencem|| name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 


¢ be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
at the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
ith the views expressed by correspondents. | 
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More ORIGINALITY. 
e~ (To the Editor of THe Gramoruonte.) 
» Dass 


Dear Sir,—No follower of the gramophone will allow Mr. 
hitaker-Wilson to claim for the radio the origin of sing-song 
pularity. This might be said to date really from the Daily 
press Community Singing campaign of about 1926 and the 
sue in September of that year of a Columbia record of an 
Friends Medley, in which the very song he mentions 
id its contemporaries were given. This record was, I think, 
le first of its particular kind. 

It was followed in November, 1928, by an actual sing-song 
the form of an Old Time Music Hall on two Regal 
words, and in this case the songs referred to were given in 
vocal setting. 

The broadcasting of sing-songs, curiously enough on the lines 
f these Regal records, took place subsequent to their issue, 
nd it may therefore be suggested that the broadcasting was 
sequel, 

The gramophone companies are not ‘afraid to ask reputable 
omposers to procure first-class poems and to submit special 
pgs for recording purposes.’’ The gramophone public, in 
he main, asks for what it knows, and this forms the bulk of 
he fare provided for it. When the gramophone companies 
fer the public something it does not know—whether songs, 
mphonies, or chamber music—it simply does not buy! That 
ery estimable institution the National Gramophonic Society 
nows how small a public really cares for ‘‘good music.”’ 

In the course of a year the gramophone companies consider 
arefully thousands of suggestions from all sorts of people—the 
ighest to the lowest—and it is amusing in view of your 
with Borrespondent’s strictures to note how few of them have even 
On Riven a thought to the technique peculiar to the gramophone. 
aght # If your correspondent has any ideas, I think T can assure 
dix Bim he would find the Columbia Company quite willing to con- 
Then Bider them. 
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ie i Yours faithfully, 

r of Herpert C. Ripovr. 
side London, E.C.1,. 

ver, 


ITALIAN SINGING. 
(To the Editor of Tar Gramornonr.) 


Dean Sir,—P. FE. X. Turnbull’s letter on “Ttalian Singing”’ 
n January compels me to reply. He has every right to his 
pimion, and when he says he considers that the German 
sprani have not the same personal appeal or individual 
ilent one can only agree to differ; but when he states 
uthoritatively that no German can sing florid music with 
ch understanding and brilliance as Mme. Dal Monte, and 
hat Melchior and Wolff are not in the same class with Gigli, 
Fertile, etc., then I think he can hardly be allowed to lav 
pown the law without challenge. Operatic singing depends 
or Its success on so much more than beauty and brilliance of 
oe, The test is perhaps what we each individually want 
tom opera—a fine solo performance, or the best all-round 
Peudering of a musical work one loves, 
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P. E. X. Turnbull quotes Herman Klein as having said no 
one sings Un bel di as Pampanini does, but is Un bel di the 
highest test of beautiful understanding and brilliant singing? 

No one disputes that Toti dal Monte’s coloratura singing is 
clever and technically flawless, but again, does that type of 
music set the standard for the greatest intelligence and 
highest art in singing? 

In my opinion the florid Ttalian music may give scope for 
flexibility and brilliant technique, but much les: for the 
profounder intelligence and ability required for Wagner's 
music, 

On the occasions when I have heard Gigli and Pertile, 
wonderful as their performance was, it seemed to me to be 
much more a display of virtuosity than the perfect co-operation 
of artistes to produce a completely beautiful whole, which to 
my mind is the supreme test of the operatic singer. 

Melchior and Wolff, though equally possessed of magnificent 
voices as Gigli and Pertile, yet forget themselves and any 
display in the portrayal of their réles to the best possible 
production of the opera. 

Fritz Wolff’s rendering of Loge in last season’s Rheingold 
is an illustration of the complete sublimation of an artist in 
his part and the most intelligent and understanding conception 
of the character of Loge. To a certain extent this may be 
due to the music. Wagner certainly thought less of his 
singers and more of his opera than the Italian composers, but 
is there any one who would claim that the Italian operas call 
for more brilliance, technique, intelligence and musical ability 
than the German? 

When I think of Friedrich Schorr’s singing of Wotan, his 
versatility of appeal, wrathful, tender, despairing, or of 
Béckelmann as Hans Sachs with his inimitable artistry, sweet- 
ness and beauty of lyrical tone, Frieda Leider with her amazing 
range, brilliance, and _ forcefulness as_ Briinhilde, Lotte 
Lehmann with her loveliness of voice and personality, her 
charm and grace, it seems to me that the musical and artistic 
ability demanded by the German operas places their exponents 
in a position where at least they cannot suffer by comparison. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. EFastMan. 

London, W.8. 


POUISHNOFF. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—On reading Watson Lyle’s interesting and com- 
prehensive article, ‘‘Pianists and the Gramophone,”’ in your 
current issue, I was surprised to find no mention of Pouishnoff, 
one of the most distinguished of modern pianists. 

That this fine artist has been inexplicably absent from 
gramophone catalogues during the past three years possibly 
accounts for the omission. But this fact, coupled with the 
inadequacy of the recording material allotted to Pouishnoff, 
has long been resented and regretted by those among us who 
find in his playing a delicacy, subtlety and depth, a sensitive 
musicianship, an intellectual power and emotional restraint 
conspicuously lacking in the tub-thumping tactics employed 
by so many pianistic ‘‘showmen’’ to-day. 

The scarcity of Pouishnoff records is something of a mystery. 
He is universally acknowledged by discerning critics as one 
of the world’s greatest pianists—as anyone referring to Press 
notices of his recitals in Britain and throughout Europe and 
America during the past ten years can see for themselves. In 
addition, his playing is known to and deeply appreciated by 
millions of wireless listeners, to many of whom, myself in- 
cluded, his recitals prove one of the few infallibly enjoyable 
items provided by the B.B.C.—eagerly anticipated and long 
remembered with gratitude. 

Yet, so far as recording is concerned, Pouishnoff has been 
permitted to maintain three years’ silence! Consequently, his 
few existing records have not reaped the henefit of the recent 
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astonishing improvements in piano reproduction. It would be 
difficult, however, to imagine a more satisfying performance 
of Schubert’s G Major Sonata than he gives on Columbia 
9396-9400 (album). Notice his skilful handling of the 
Andante’s alternating moods of wistful tenderness and _pul- 
sating energy, the clear, deft phrasing of the Menuet and 
Trio, the sheer brilliance of the Finale with its exhilarating 
rhythms, its sudden changes of mood and tempo. 

On 9368, Pouishnoff plays two Rachmaninoff works, the 
fascinating Polichinelle and an unfamiliar Prelude in B Flat 
Minor—a thrilling performance this, instinct with vigour and 
vitality. Paderewski’s Caprice in G and_ Grainger’s 
Shepherd’s Hey (4829) afford a notable exposition of uncanny 
technical brilliance, and while purists have waxed furious over 
the Godowsky-ised version of Schubert’s Moment Musical 
(personally, I have found it grow upon me with repeated 
hearings), there can be no two opinions over the enchanting 
Albeniz Tango—its companion on 4830. A gem, now unobtain- 
able and unrenewable, alas, is Pouishnoff’s pre-electric 
record of a Glazounov Polka and Debussy’s Arabesque 
in G, And why we have no Chopin from a pianist who is 
undoubtedly one of the finest Chopin interpreters living 
remains a mystery. 

Piano-loving gramophiles who heartily agree with W.R.A.’s 
frequent complaints about the spate of unenterprising p‘ano 
recordings would, I am sure, welcome the suggestion that 
such an artist as Pouishnoff should be turned loose, so to 
speak, among the less familiar works of Rachmanincff, 
Debussy and the unaccountably neglected Scriabin.  Per- 
sonally, I foster a long-cherished hope that he may some day 
record the superb performance of Rachmaninoff’s new piano 
concerto (No. 4) that was a high-light of the last Prom. 
season and of two recent broadgast programmes. But bitter 
experience suggests that these are only idle dreams, nd that 
the gramophone companies‘ will continue to deluge us with 
piano records of Hungarian Rhapsodies, Liebestriiume, 
Oh my Gawd’s, and Fantasias of no musical value whatever 
pounded out by the ever-increasing band of ‘‘pianistic 
artillerymen,’’ whose chief aim appears to be to add as much 
noise as possible to the already unbearable cacophony of 
modern life. 

Yours faithfully, 


NorMAN CAMERON, 
Wrexham. 


UNIDENTIFIED ORCHESTRAS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Gramoruone.) 

Dear Srr,—The recent Columbia records of the Overture 
to The Mastersingers, the Siegfried Idyll iand Sibelius’ First 
and Second Symphonies, all played by “The Symphony 
Orchestra,’ urge me to write this letter. It seems strange 
that these records, which for recording and interpretation 
are about the best yet issued, should be made by an unidentified 
orchestra. The precision and playing, which suggest a large 
body of players accustomed to work together, are far too 
good for a scratch recording band of the come-round-to-the- 
studio-we-want-to-do-a-symphony-next-Wednesday type. 

A great deal of the pleasure in forming a library of 
records comes from collecting works played by various famous 
orchestras, and many people choose their orchestra and 
recording chamber as carefully as their conductor. It is 
pleasant to be able to tell one’s friends that one work is played 
by The Hallé, another by The L.S.O., or, perhaps, The Berlin 
Philharmonic. Knowing what orchestra it is adds value and 
interest, and arouses a desire to know something of the history 
of the band, as well as of the composer whose music it is 
performing. Recording works played by “The Symphony 
Orchestra’? seems to me on a par with issuing chamber music 
by “The Quartet,” a sonata by ‘The Pianist,” or a song 
sung by “The Vocalist.” People like to know who the 
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artistes are, and the recording of important and new yy 
should not be made by unidentified performers. 

[I cannot do better than conclude by quoting what YW. 
Anderson wrote in the January 1930 issue of THE Gramopyy 
He says, “I rather wish we could know just what 4 
Symphony Orchestra’ is. There appears to be a number 
these recording orchestras, which have, I take it, a good » 
members in common. Sometimes we think we rr COgNise { 
touch of an old friend, in flute, in oboe, or horn. Per) 
the companies like giving us these little guessing competiti 
but I cannot see any very good reason for not employing 
standard orchestra, either one of those whose names 
familiar, or another whose constitution shall be divulged 
the bulletins.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Patric L. Svevensoy 
Larne, N. 


Ireland. 





FROM AN OBSERVATORY. 
(To the Editor of Tae GramMopHoner.) 


Dear Sir,—I have been meaning to write to you fora) 
time past to tell you how much I value and appreciate y 
paper. The mail that reaches here on or about the 2st off 
month is the one I look forward to above all others sing 
brings my copy of THe GramopHoNeE. This is quite gemi 
not fulsome flattery. In the last two numbers I have } 
tremendously thrilled by A. McLachlan’s articles on Bu 
Treasure. On reading his first note, I patted myself on{ 
back for the possession of the A major ’Cello Sonata, whic 
purchased some three years ago in the States. T fully com 
with his ‘‘all too short interlude of 18 bars Adagio of heave 
beauty.”’ To my mind it is almost incredible that Beethor 
scornful though he was of mere beauty, should have let sud 
touch of an angel’s wing-go by with so brief an acknowl 
ment. Surely the theme was worthy of development into 
full movement. After reading the rest of the article T ata 
rushed off to the local Columbia agents and ordered the Por 
’cello sonata and the Saint-Saéns septet. Both fill me 
g'ee, especially the Porpora. Thank you, Mr. McLael 
please continue. 

May I express my regret that you discontinued the sim 
series of dialogues on radio? Being even as the beasts t 
perish in regard to this science, T was hoping that in the 
ness of time by following the articles carefully T should m 
a knowledge of such expressions as screened grid amplificati 
grid bias, milliamps, etc. It seems to me that there are 
forms of English, one spoken by radio fans, using weird wot 
like the above, and the other by plain fools as myself. Co 
you not continue with these lessons? 

" Now for a grumble, which your influence may serve to} 
right. Out here, and no doubt the same conditions pre 
elsewhere, the gramophone dealers do not keep complete sto 
even of the new issues. Jazz records and popular melo 
yes; classical stuff, especially in sets, no. So if we want, 
a Brahms symphony or a Beethoven quartet we have to 
it, and then take it whether we like it or not; we are not 
mitted to refuse it if we do not like the interpretation, or¢ 
if it turns out to be quite impossible, like that Grieg So 
that Kreisler and Rachmaninov perpetrated. Could not § 
renresentation be made to the gramonhone companies 
this works a great hardship on the would-be purchasers of £ 
records? Tt would surely be possible for them to supply t 
agents with one of every record issued, not for sale, but 
order that a prospective purchaser should be able to hear! 
order with full and satisfied knowledge that he will be gett 
what appealed to him? When you consider, too, that re 
are about 30 per cent. higher here than in England, you" 
I trust, extend us your sympathy and help. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. F. H, Warerriel) 


Bloemfontein. 
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